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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Moor. By Lord Porchester. 8vo. pp. 363. 

London, 1825. C. Knight. 
Tue name of Herbert is not new to the lovers of 
English literature; and it is with pleasure we 
observe this young nobleman enrol himself 
among the ranks of those who cultivate poetry, 
and think that a title to fame, superior toa patent 
of nobility, may be acquired by letters. 

We do not, however, mean to express an 
opinion that The. Moor is a work of that superior 
merit which will raise its author to this enviab‘e 
distinction : on the contrary it has many imper- 
fections, and can only be regarded by the critical 
judgment, as the first honourable attempt of a 
young writer, who may hereafter accomplish 
higher things. 

The design of the poem, which is in six 
cantos, is to illustrate the manners of Spain 
towards the close of the fifteenth century. The 
scene is laid in the South, and the period em- 
braces the last years of the Mahometan govern- 
ment,---the reign of Abdallah, who closed the 
race of Moorish kings of Granada. Historical 
events belonging to this epoch, are interwoven 
with the fictitious adventures of Hassan, Chief 
of the tribe of Almoradi; and in one part the 
author paints the picture from his own actual 
observation of the Guerillas of Catalonia, a few 
yearsago. He apologizes for this; but the ex- 
cuse is hardly sufficient to warrant the spiking 
anachronisms which it has introduced. A long 
preface, where much of present politics is uper- 
added to-a.coup d’cil over the ancient story of 

in, is, according to our taste, also rather out 

place as the prelude to a poeticg! production : 
neither is it very elegant as a prose composition. 
This is followed by, an Introduction,. and the 
volume is concluded with notes .of various cha- 
racter, some of them referring to past times, 
others to his lordship’s travels, and others, not 
uite so appropriately, to stag-hunting about 
“xmoor. 
_ On turning to the poem we soon discover that 
it has certain peculiarities in construction, which 
are not to be recognized as beauties. The auxiliary 
verbs are dispensed with in a manner which 
renders the general style abrupt and indefinite ; 
and not more respect is paid to the articles, 
Owing to these merely gramnratical points, the 
flow of the verse is rather rugged than smooth ; 
and though the feet are in due, they are not in 
musical numbers. Instances of this and of other 
blemishes will peep out as we proceed; and at 
the same time such merits as The Moor possesses 
will be made apparent. 

Describing his own situation as a traveller, in 

the Introduction, Lord Porchester says? 


aed Seg > + = - = “T have been 
Mid every savage, every softer scene ; 
And oft, in rocky hold, ’mid peasant band, 
Have scatheless stood when rapine ruled the land ; 
Wrapt in my plaid, beside the fitful lame 
That flash’d athwart their proud and martial frame, 
As fearlessly have couch’d my wearied bead, 
As though my Father's roof was o’er me spread ; 
Secure, the spirits that around me stood 
fad scorn’d to shed the trusting stranger’s blood, 
To win the brightest of that golden slave 
That prompts the base and makes the coward brave.” 


In these dozen of lines our preceding remarks 


gular, applies to a band of peasants, who had 
certainly more frames than one: and besides the 
elisions so obvious throughout, the last two lines 
are decidedly bad. Again--- 


** Nor less secure, in fiery faction's day, 

*Mid Lorca’s ancient towers | bent my way, 
And slow and thoughtful traced the silent seene 
Where recent murder’s arm had ruthless been: 
Light shone her palaces, her gardens fair, 

Her fortress flag was streaming in the air;— 

All spoke of man, and all, save man, was there; 

But seem’d as Azrael, on destroving blast, 

Had nightly o’er a destined people past, 

“And left one mighty city of the dead. 

How horribly distinct mine echoed tread! 

Save that alone, upon this awe-struck ear 

There came no human note of joy or fear, 

All was so voiccless, desolate, and drear.” 

The closing apostrophe in the following, to his 
native country, is not happily done. 

“ And wilt thou, long deserted Albion, hail 

Thy faiibless wanderer’s home-returning sail ? 

Though absent now a strange eventful time, 

And grown to manhood in a foreign clime, 

Your ruder sports shall chase the thought away 

Of lovetier lands and more unclouded day ; 
Then, with your torrents rushing deep and clear, 

Ye woods that love the burter’s horn to hear, 

My native hills, dark coverts of the deer, 

Land early loved and left for years in vain, 

Forgive, and take me to thine arms again !” 

Perhaps a full stop after the thyme “day,” 
would make the sense more clear, and take off 
the confusion of times and tenses; but nothing 
can remove the unfortunate effect of the confes- 
siow;'that the author had consumed his years of 
‘travel-‘‘in vain.” 

It’ may be-thought that these are merely ver- 
bal objections, aud too trifling to deserve specifi- 
cation: but the whole beauty of poetical lan- 
guage turns upon them, and«as Lord P.’s offences 
consist in his mode of expressjon, rather than ip 
the sentiments which he does.express, we feel 
bound to subiiit him to this ordeal, and trust 
that.it will have the-effect of improving his future 
compositions. For example, addressing Spain, 
he exclaims,--- 

‘Land of the brave! where all that’s great.and good 

With maddening passion join’d in strangest mood. 

Heré toss’d on trackless sea, uncertain Man 

His varying course of crime and honour ran ;” 

«’Where,”’ ‘‘ here” —“ tossed on trackless sea.” 
These are bad*; but to take a longet specimen : 


** When falls some King with martial trophies proud, 
Near and more near the sons of Honour crowd, 

Still circling strive to save the sinking throne, 

Mark the last glance, and catch the dying tone ; 

The latest word of Empire whisper'd round, 

Chief bears to chief his Lord’s expiring sound :— 

So sinks yon King of day on Glory’s bed ; 

So gathering clouds with borrow’d brightness red 








* A few lines will further exemplify the abruptness 
and want of clearness in the meaning which arise out of 
the omissions we have alluded to, &c. 

“ Restore yon desert waste a peopled plain.” 

i.e. lo be a peopled plain. 

*< O’er boundless Benamez and Cabra’s plain 
Stern Desolation holds é¢s iron reign; 
Exhausted Nature feels Acr withering gaze.” 

*** To greet vour march a fiery p ople wait, 
Of wrong implacable, secure of fate, 

For Allah arm’d, for Ismae) desperate.’ 

“ He spake, the badge of stern defiance threw, 
And bending stately to the chiefs, withdrew. 

** At Kedith’s word, the bravest at the gate 
As train of honour to attend him wait 
Through perilous pass.” 

Here observe the carelessness of the same rbyme in 
four lines. What means “ implacable of wrong ?” -and 


Drink his last beams, reflect his ebbing lieht, 
Bear his last summons to the mountain height ; 
O’er the rich plain his parting splendonrs throw, 
And _ o’er crag and stream his crimson glow. 
So feil with falling Empire’s closing ray 

*Mid skies of deeper hue the final day 

That crown’d Abdallah held imperial sway; 

As on these towers his latest look he cast, 

And thrill’d with anguish as he look’d his last, 
Wept.o’er the realms he ruled with sovereign pride, 
Yet lived an exile when the monarch died 

His high-soul’d mother sternly bade him know 
It ill became him, with a woman's woe 

To mourn o’er lust Granada’s living grave— - 
The throne lie knew not like a King to save. 


In this passage, (forbearing to criticise the 
poor epithet ‘* sound,”) the flouble comparison 
is destructive to poetical grace :---the sinking 
sun is well likened to the dying king ; but the 
fall of Abdallah mixed up with and likened to 
both is only an instance of faulty composition. 
The following is amenable to similar remark. 
Zaira, the heroine, is reclining on her couch. 


** Her gentle head on gilded cushion prest, 
Her eyelids seal’d in momentary rest. 


And the bard proceeds : 


**Sav, hast thou mark’d along the qniet deep 

In one rich line a gleam of moonlight sleep? 

So still, so pale, and beautiful she lay, 

While regularly low her bosom's play 

Was faint iis ocean’s heave in stillest day.— 
Through its thin shroud hast traced the mountaim head 
When morning mists their spangied gauze have spread ? 
So the light veil descending to the knee 

Robed her fair form, but show'd its symmetry>— 
Say too, *mid foaming torrent hast thou seen 

Some islet rock whose mossy knoll of green 
Beacons the breaking waves, that circling stray 
And round its base in thousand eddies play? 

Oh yet more beautiful to gazer's view 

O’er her young brow the turban’s verdant hue 

Rose gaily crested, while in sport aphound 

In reciciess tides her ets streain’d arou 

With raven curls on neck ofivory fell, 
Veil’@-her light lids stifl seal’d in slumber’s spell, 
And floating wildly, streve in vain to hide | ‘ 
The glistening bosom, andthe pure blue tide 

That on its couch of marble seem’d to glow, 

Like violets scatter'd o’er a bed of Stow, 


Sinks she to rest outwearitd by the sun, 
Whose mighty course of cloidless honour run, 
Like giant charm’d by beauty, stays to throw 
O’er tower and latticed frame its-fading glow ? 
Or is she soothed to sluinber by the sound 
Of Heaven’s delighted warblers, as ‘they bound 
From heath to myrtle, while her senses close, 
By such glad: murmur lull’d to light repose ? 
Say, does that strain, yon fountain's ceaseless song, 
Or Ind’s perfumes the pleasing trance prelong? 
Careless she seems in tranquil mood to lie— 
Yet pain has sunk to sleep her wearied eye; 
Some few brief hours and joy was in her breast 5 
Then pleasure-vilded dreams had soothed her rest; 
Then she had deem’d that fount, that strain to hear, 
Or voice more loved had mingled in her ear. 
But fierce at morn the o’ermastering struggle came, 
Shook every nerve, unstrung her fragile frame; 
Till slumber, jovless as the sleep of death 
Has seal’d her lids and lent a calmer breath. 
In sorrow’s brief forgetfulness reclined, 
How heavy.is such sleener’s mood of mind; 
Yet oh, ’tis peacefal to that dreary hour 
When consciousness resumes her bitter power; 
Oh, at that time return with deepest chill 
The buried pang, forsotten sense of ill ; 
The fever'd feelings lifé and thoaght renew, 
The deed, nor time, nor penante can undo; 
The upbraiding heart, the tear no morrow dries, 
All we would fain forget, at once arise, 
And all thy train, ankind reality, 
Revives and mingles in the heavy sigh, 
But Io! what sound that death-like slumber breaks? 
*Tis Hassan’s step and voice, and Zaira wakes. 
I’ve seen from crag to crag the streamlet flow 
And leap impatient to its bed below ; 
And when its wave had caught the sun’s bright ray 
How fair a flash it sent to upper dav; 





the want of the articles to soften ‘‘ as train of houour” 





are illustrated. The word “ frame,” in the sin- 


—* through perilous pass,” 


Such and so fleet she springs to Hassan’s side, 
As keen a glance she flings o’er Hassan’s pride, 
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This quotation may be viewed as a fair speci- 
men of the whole poem: let us, therefore, note 
down a few reflections upon it, as they offer in 
reading. The rich line of the moonlight, is pale 
in the lady who (fancifully enough) resembles it. 
The mountain head furnishes an indifferent 
simile for the symmetry of a female form; but 
the next of the islet rock is till more far-fetched, 
confused in its development, and inapplicable. 
To beacon the breaking waves is affected, and 
shows the alliteration to which the author is too 
prone; the raven curls can hardly be imagined 
to he like these waves, and it is awkward to speak 
of their floating wildly to hide a tide: it is still 
worse to call that tide blue, and make it glow in 
the next line, and on a marble couch, and the 
whole to be 

* Like violets scattered o’er a bed of snow.” 

In the next paragraph, the likeness of ‘‘ Giant 
charmed by beauty,” applies to no branch of the 
description whatever ; either to the sun’s cloud- 
less course, orto the sun itself. The bound-ing 
of small birds is a vile phrase ; but not to insist 
on intervening errors, we shall conclude by 
observing that we cannot conceive Zaira’s spring- 
ing From her bed to be like any streamlet leaping 
impatient to its bed ! 

From these inaccuracies we turn to a better 
example of the noble poet’s descriptive powers : 
* Delightful scenes! and [ have ranged those woods, 
And hung in silence o’er their falling floods ; 

Have mark’d the rich pomegranate’s crimson beam, 
And corouella’s golden tresses gleam ; : ; 

{ deem’d those wandering stars of southern night, 
Whose wings are fire, had lent their brilliant light; 
So wide she waved her yellow locks around, 
Andstrew'd with sparkling life the illumined ground, 
Twixt olive, cork, and deeply tinted bay, 

And myrtle silver’d by the torrent’s spray : 

Pye seen, like diadem of crowned king, — 

Light from the earth the gay sentilla spring; 

Seen the young iris, of delighted hue, 

Look up to Heaven and claim its native blue, 

The woodland’s sorrow, saddest flower of Spain, 

And the tal] milta purple all the plain.” 

We shall also select one of the four or five 
lyrical pieces woven into the narrative, as doing 
no discredit te the writer’s taste : 

“* The Moorish War Song. 

From the ranks of our foeman the far herald came, 

And to freemen his word was the summons of shame; 
As freemen we spuro’d it, our gauntlet threw down, 

Aud defiance we bade to our people and crown. 

Now blaze, ye red beacons! high peal the war strain ! 
And welcome! thrice welcome! ye children of Spain! 
How vaunting ye come, and how lonely shall go, 

W hen our vallies are ringing the fall of the foe. 

Now the soft serenade throagh the Jong summer night, 
And the dance and the banquet, must yield to the fight; 
But the true love we leave, when we clasp her again, 
Shall make usa wreath from the spoils of the slain. 

The terrible Allah has bared his right hand, 

And Abdatlah shall lead us, the Prince of the land ; 

Ye Chiefs of Granada! your clansmen combine, 

Ye Lords of the Gazul and Vanega line! 

Ye stern Almoradi and Zegri! who spring 

From the high-blooded sons of the African King; 

Be still your sworn hatred—as brothers unite, 

And like torrents deep mingling rush on the fight. 
Almoradi! the standard of royalty bear— 

se the crescent of Zegri resistless in war! 

On Issa the wrongs of your kindred repay, 

Sworn foemen be rivals in glory to-day. 

The bold who in battle is boldest to-day, 

His laly—his country—his King shall repay; 

Who falls as a Chief of the faithful should fall, 

The Houris await in their gem-studded hall. 

‘Then what can ye fear? since to do or die 

Isclory on earth, or is raptere on high; 

And what, save the yearning of hate, can ye know, 
When opposed to the ranks of the Infidel foe ? 

Then Chiefs of the Jand,! from your lethargy break ; 

For your country, your King, and your honour, awake ! 
Then blaze, ye red beacons! high peal the war strain ! 
And welcome ! thrice welcome! ye children of Spain!” 
With this we end: if we have been too criti- 
cal, it is because we like the attempt which has 
been made by the noble author. His faults are 
those of every young writer, and it depends upon 
his future devotion or heedlessness, whether he 
atiog Among the poets of his era or 


Brother Jonathan ; or, the New Englunders.-3 vols. 
post 8vo, 1825, Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and 
T. Cadell, London. 

America has hitherto had little or no originality 

in her literature ; or, to speak. more properly, 

she had done nothing but copy,. Unlike other 
nations, she had not worked up. her way gra- 
dually from barbarism to civilization ; she had no 
religion, no manners, and, above all, no lan- 
guage, essentially her own. Peopled chiefly by 
the fanatic, the adventurer, and the criminal, 
bringing with them the usages and tongue of 
their mother. land—exposed alike to want and 
danger—literally forced to live by the sweat of 
their brow—the farmer, the husbandman, and 
the woodsman, had little time, and less inclina- 
tion, for literary pursuits: imagination and ma- 
nual industry are rarely companions; and even 
where exertion was followed by ease, and there 
was space and leisure for the powers of the 
mind, it was not America, but England, which 
became their arena; it was beyond the seas they 
looked for success and reward. But the revolution 
changed all this : there was a new impulse given 
to the minds of men ; and energies were called 
forth which, like silver in the mountain, had lain 
hidden and unthought of, till the heavy torrents 
washed away the clay above, and displayed the 
treasure visible. The war ended in triumph on 
their side ; they had gained national importance ; 
they knew their own power, and they sat down 
in peace to cultivate that spirit and that mind 
which, for the first time, they felt they possessed, 
and possessed as their own. Still, however, the 
period succeeding that of revolution, is seldom a 
period of literary exertion ; the mind and body, 
alike exhausted by the struggle, require rest ; 
new and striking ideas are almost feared—they 
seem those bye-paths of innovation which lead 
to the high-road of revolution, yet too recent to 
be viewed without terror, its benefits being less 
striking than its suffering—-for when was the 
thought of the present like the memory of the 
past? The deluge has passed, and, like most 
deluges, has probably left a rich and fertile soil, 
which needs only to be cultivated to yield a glo- 
rious harvest ; but, as yet, it is almost in a few 
of her novels alone, that America has shown any 
thing like originality of talent. The one before 
us is what an American novel should be: Ame- 

Tican in its scene, actors, and plot ; curious as a 

picture of language and manners; and interest- 

ing as a tale of deep passion, and belonging to a 

very striking period of the world’s history. There 

is much of power and much of interest in these 
volumes, though the tale is too long and involved 
for even a sketch of it here; but we shall make 
some extracts, to show the author's style in 

description of manners, character, scenery, &c. 
Speaking of the customs of the New Eng- 

landers : 

“They have,—together with certain publick, 
religious and political celebrations, or festivals 
there, some, of a nature, between those of the 
fire-side and those of the world; neither private 
nor public. There are three, which now occur 
to us;—the Husking, the Raising, and the 
Quilting. 

“the Husking, which prevails throughout 
New England only, is brought about in this way. 
After the maize, or Indian wheat, is gathered 
into the barn, the farmer, to whom it belongs, 
puts a good face on the matter; sends round 
among all his neighbours; and gives them no- 
tice, that he is ready to ‘shell out ;’ or, in other 
words, to undergo a husking. ‘llie meaning of 
which message is; that, as he cannot help him- 
self ; on such, or such a night, he will permit all 
the ‘fellers’ and ‘ gals’ to tumble and roll about, 





in his barn, all night long, if they please ; eat 
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pumpkin pies ;-drink his cider, and waste 
his apples; under pretence of husking corn, 

“* When the. practice began, it was an act of 
neighbourly kindness ; a piece of downright Ja- 
bour, done for nothing. | It is now, a wicked and 
foolish frolick, at another man’s expense, Then, 
it was a favour, which the owner of the corn 
went about asking of others; it is now a heavy 
tax, which he would escape, if he could. That 
which they are wanted for, is—to tear off the 
long green coats, from the ear; leaving two or 
three in some cases ; whereby a large number ef 
ears, when they are stripped, may be braided 
strongly together. That, which they do, is quite 
another affair. Instead of husking the com, 
they husk the owner ; trample on the product of 
his toil; and push one another about; some- 
times, to the squalling of a bad fiddle. 

“The Raising—a word of that, here : it will 
save time, by and by. The people of New En- 
gland live in frame-houses. The frame of any 
building, any where, in town or country, being 
ready, the publick pour in from all sides ; and, 
for a mouthful of bread and cheese, or a bit of 
mince-pie, and a ‘twig o’ cider’ a piece, put up 
the frame for the owner, in a frolick. 

** So too—and here, we come back to the story, 
again—so too, whenever a young she-yankee is 
‘laying out’ for a husband, she gives what is 
there called a ‘ QUILTING Frouicx.’ The wo- 
men gather about her; and, for a cup of teaa 
piece, or some such matter, ‘turn out’ a hand- 
some bed-quilt for her, sometimes in a single 
aiternoon.” 

Sketch of an Indian, called the Bald Eagle. 
“He was from one of the southem tribes—the 
warriour Creeks—the brown Apollos of the wil- 
derness. He had been taken captive, whena 
youth, by a hunting party of the Mohawks—the 
most formidable of the northern tribes ; the ter- 
ror, in fact—such was their warlike temper ; 
their fierce, adventurous, uwnappeasable appetite 
for dominion ; the terror, alike, of everybody— 
white and red—all over North America. He 
had run the gauntlet, with six other captives. 
Four of them sunk, under the blows ; two faj; 
tered on the way ; but he ran it, without flinch- 
ing or failing—perhaps without winking—at a 
speed, and with a sort of audacious. valour, that 
amazed the enemy. He was adopted by a Mo- 
hawk woman; a mother, whose only child had 
been cut off by the relations of Eagle. 

“ Our Eagle was rather small—not more than 
five feet six, or seven ; but straight, as an arrow. 
His camiage was that of the indolent young 
Greek, as we see it in statuary; the head, rather 
forward ; arms free ; toes turned in, Such was 
the general bearing of Bald Eagle; but, in com- 
cil, or on coming near a white man of authority, 
he would uprear himself, to his topmost eleva- 
tion, as if measuring stature with all about him. 

‘His common pace, when he had any cbject 
in view, was a kind of loose, long, lazy trot—like 
that of the wolf, through a light snow. Where- 
fore, it is called, in America, the Indian ‘ Joup.’ 
It is a step, nevertheless, with which a North 
American savage will go, day after day, at the 
rate of about five miles an hour. 

«« At the age of two-and-forty, there was not a 
wrinkle to be found in the face of Bald Eagle. 
Nor was there any appearance of muscle or sinew, 
in his frame. ‘His whole body was round, 
smooth, and effeminate. His limbs were daintily 
made ; the joints, finely articulated ; and his 
feet, remarkably small. And _yet---fashioned so 
delicately---built up, so slightly---there was no 
man able to stand before him, at a wrestling 
match. ; 

“ His general behaviour was that of a loiter- 





ing, weak, indolent, peaceable creature, whom 
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anybody right overlook, or affront, with safety. 
But, once fully awake, there was no lulling, or 
appeasing the miraculous instinct of the savage. 
He was capable of enduring incredible fatigue ; 
and was called by the southern tribes---to whom 
he went repeatedly, as a messenger, from the 
northern, Anka-poo-Too---the spirit; of, lite- 
rally, the man, without a body--- aLi-wEart.’ 
His little keen, sharp, shining eyes were like 
those of the large black snake---the boa-constric- 
tor of North America: his cheek bones were 
hich; his forehead, low, narrow and flat---or 
square; mouth, handsome, broad, and expres- 
sive ; teeth, uncommonly large---of a startling 
whiteness, when abruptly, or unexpectedly dis- 
closed ; nostrils, wide and vigorous ; nose, rather 
flat ; hair coarse, black and shining, like the mane 
of a young stallion, roughened, if you will, in the 
blaze and smoke of battle---or scorched, by 
unholy fires. It was carefully parted, from the 
middle of his head---all the way over---and hung 
behind, somewhat after the fashion of the squaws, 
in a large, heavy club. 

“« No man shot so true an arrow as Bald Eagle ; 
and few hurled such a deadly tomahawk. He 
‘swam like a froz—he run, like a deer—he 
clumb, like a squirl—and jumped like a catter- 
mount’—so said all the whites. 

‘See him when, or where you might, utless 
in the hunting season, or at a time of war; and 
he was always idling about, before soniebody’s 
great kitchen fire, half asleép; or under some 
great, old overgrown tree ; twisting the tendons 
of a newly slain deer, for his bow ; or splitting 
them into threads; polishing white bone fish 
hooks, and arrow heads; playing checkers; or 
staining slips of ash and willow, for basket work ; 
feathering arrows; or working coloured beads, 
and brilliantly dyed porcupine quills, itito his 
bullet pouch, mocasins, or belt. 

“ His carriage, dress, and appearance—were 
pretty much of a piece—at all times—under all 
circumstances—winter and summer. If he were 
not lying before the fire, with his dog ; or under- 
neath a tree, he would be lounging about, with 
anegligent, graceful swing of his whole body; 
surrounded by a troop of children ; a large, loose, 
dirty blanket, falling off—or quite ready.to fall 
off, at every step, from his fine square shoulders ; 
yet, so disposed, nevertheless—with a slovenly, 
brave air, aS to show a sort of scarlet uniform 
underneath, encumbered with absurd ornaments 
—large plates of silver—rough medals—wam- 
pum—a knife—and a pipe, or two—all ringing 
and rattling together, at every motion of his body. 

“ Tt was amusing enough to see how patiently 
—how unconcernedly—he would beat the im- 
pertinent, annoying, examination of the white 
people. No matter what was done, or offered ; 
especially by the children ; they might strip him 
naked; or turn him inside out, in a good-natured 
way—it was all the same to our savage, if they 
would ‘ only let him rifle be.” 

Americun Dinner.—‘* The table was laid, as 
usual, in America: there was no first—no second 
course. Every thing was brought forth, at once, 
without parade ; and every one ate of what he 
liked—helping himself, and shoving the dish on, 
to his neighbour, without fuss or ceremony. 
There were among the native preparations of 
the country, baked beans, pork and compli- 
ments ; Indian pudding ; custards and apologies; 
a drink, brewed of sweet scented herbs, leaves 
and roots; turkeys, apple-pies, and excuses ; 
apples, cheese, and sweet cakes—or gingerbread. 
Che whole family—servants, visiters and all— 
sat, side by side, at the same table. There was 
no handing of bread; no ringing of bells ; no 
changing of plates; no standing behind chairs. 
All went on quietly and smoothly.” 
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A Supper—* A New England supper-table ; 
and a genuine Yankee supper may be worth a 
moment of our time, and half a dozen sweeps of 
our brush; a supper and a table, such, as were 
in fashion, half a century ago; and such, as are 
still to be met with, all over the ‘ Western Coun- 
try ;’ throughout all the woods and ‘ back parts’ 
of America,---with a few variations, from ‘ hasty 
pudding and molasses, to hog and homony ;’ from 
sweet corn, pumpkin pies, and sarse (vegeta- 
bles) ; to buck-wheat cakes and goose’s gravy,— 
in many of the smaller towns, and over all the 
country parts, of New England. 

“* We all know the value of these fire-side 
habits, in making up our mind, about the social 
and moral character of a people. It is the 
household yirtues, that chiefly distinguish one 
set of men from another. To know a man well, 
we should see him at home. People are very 
much alike, in their out-of-door habits; their 
dress of ceremony and fashion, before all the 
world: they are not half so much alike, at home ; 
in their old coats and big slippers ; lounging over 
the tables and chairs ; each after the fashion of 
his own—more or less dignified or sloppy, as he 
is more or less afraid of being caught. Abroad, 
people are seen afar off, as it were, through an 
atmosphere, which, while it exaggerates the 
whole, confuses every part. Distance in space, 
like distance in time, never fails to confound the 
minutie and peculiarities of all men, however 
they may loom through it, like a great ship, in 
a fog. 

«At home, it is, and only at home, as every- 
body knows—(Then, why tell us of it? Because 
men will have it so. Books, altogether new, 
put people to the trouble of thinking---perhaps) 
---At home, it is; and only at home, that we 
show the ‘ natural man;’ the real temper of ‘ the 
beast’---perverse or sociable ; overbearing, stern, 
or affectionate ; cross or cruel; gentle or severe ; 
our infirmities, whatever they are ; our virtues, 
whatever they are ; the kinder pulsations of the 
heart ; the wickeder emotions of the mind. If 
there be any bad blood in a fellow, he will show 
it—whenever he dares—wherever he can: but, 
where can he shew it more safely, than at home, 
where his wife and children cannot help them- 
selves ; and his ‘ people’ are paid so much a- 
week, to bear it. See him at home, therefore ; 
whoever he may be ; whatever he may he ; good 
or bad; great or little ; if you would know his 
true value. Is it a pyramid? go near to it, if 
you would know its real strength ;---it may have 
been built of pebbles. Is it a ruin? go near to 
it---nearer :---it may have been richly sculp- 
tured ; it may be a treasury of ornament. 

‘« A man may be a hypocrite all his life long, 
before the publick ; but no man ever was, before 
his own family. His true disposition is that, 
which they see, however it may appear abroad ; 
over his wine ; or, on particular occasions. 

‘« For this reason it is, that we love to follow 
men home to their own fire-sides. The table 
itself; apart from every thing else; that alone, 
is a criterion, by which the refinement of a peo- 
ple may be determined. There is no better one ; 
or, at any rate, only one---the condition of wo- 
men among them. The rude, barbarian virtues ; 
the coarse hospitality; and substantial fierce 
welcome, of every people in a savage state, are 
all of a piece. 

“« The black broth of the Spartans ; the raw 
frozen fish, and sea-blubber of the Laplander ; 
the sour crout of the Germans; the fish-and- 
potatoes of the Yankee; the corn bread and 
homony of an old Virginian ; the oatmeal cakes, 
bannocks, and crowdy, of a Scotchman; the 
train oil of the Esquimaux ; the substitutes of a 





Frenchman ; the horse flesh and mare’s milk of 


anne: 

a wild Arab ; the hrave, coarse meat of the North 
American---that of a strangled bear, perhaps ; 
the potatoes and point of an Irish peasant; the 
live, quivering steak of an Abyssinian ; the buck 
wheat cakes of a New Yorker; the lion’s meat 
of some people ; the broken glass, brick bats, 
and old iron of the ostrich ; or, worse than all, 
perhaps, the abominable plum pudding of an 
Englishman ; that which, if he were not ‘ brought 
up’ on it, the ostrich himself could not manage : 
what are all these things, but so many infallible 
measures of refinement and character. ‘They 
are always detestable to strangers, and always 
agreeable to the ‘ natives.’ Those who are 
‘ brought up’ on them, love them: those who are 
not, bring them up---witi a curse. They work 
upon us, nevertheless---all of them---like our 
mother’s milk ; and keep us yearning toward our 
home, even to the last. 

‘“« Now for supper. There being ‘ a pootty 
consid’r’ble snarl o’ gals, I guess,’ the supper 
was bravely furnished. As usual, in America, 
puddings and pies, vegetables and meat, were 
all on the table, at once. ‘ We aint proud, I 
guess.’ Here were ‘ sweatmeats,’ i. e. preserved 
plums ; there was a fine goose; here, was a 
pumpkin pie, nearly three feet in length, baked 
in a milk pan ; there, a quantity of long, short, 
and round sauce, or ‘ sarse,’ i. e. carrots, tutnips, 
and potatoes: here, were dough nuts, a kind of 
sweet cake fried in lard; honey comb, new but- 
ter, cheese, rye and Indian bread ; i. e. a bread, 
baked in half-peck loaves, made partly of rye 
meal, and partly of Indian meal---the meal of 
Indian wheat or maize; there, a prodigious 
pumpkin, ‘ right out o’ the oven, by faith ;’ per- 
fuming the whole house, while Miriam stood 
stirring up the ‘innards ;’ pouring in the new 
milk, with now and then a handful of ‘ ginooine’ 
maple sugar; a spoonful or two of ‘ turrible 
good’ corn-stalk molasses, and a little nutmeg, 
till every..body was impatient for a dip, while it 
was bubbling and smoking ; his neighbours all a 
tiptoe ; and a silver spoon, ‘ the only one about,’ 
going the rounds; with a pretty ‘ respectable’ 
Indian pudding, a plate of pickles, a tub of milk 
porridge.”” 

We have made our quotations from the lighter 
parts, not but that we think most highly of the 
ability displayed in the more serious, but that we 
think short specimens of a tale whose interest 
continues from first to last, are fair criterions 
of the author’s talent. There is occasional 
affectation of phraseology, a little of grandilo- 
5 Cee somewhat of coarseness, but altogether 
the wheat isin far greater plenty than the tares ; 
and it is a work no one could read through, with- 
out acknowledging the writer’s powers. 





Considerations on Negro Slavery ; with authentic 
Reports illustrative of the actual Condition of 
the Negroes in Demerara, &c. &c. By Alex- 
ander M‘Donnell, Esq., Secretary to the Com- 
mittee of the Inhabitants of Demerara. 8vo. 
pp- 388. London. Longman and Co. 

Tuer are certain subjects, upon which so strong 

a contrariety of opinion exists, and so unaccom- 

modating a tone of feeling prevails, that all the 

discussion in the world would fail to reconcile the 
opposing parties; and as we have not room for 
much controversial argument of any sort, we ge- 
nerally endeavour to avoid questions to which 
we could not do ample justice, and in which 
there is no very reasonable expectation, of doing 
any material good. Among these, the considera- 
tion of the vitally important West India interests, 
of which the volume before us treats, has long 
courted and repelled our pen. We have, in fact, 
perused and re-perused, considered and ré-con- 
sidéred---balanced the abstract arguments and 
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display of benevolence of the party. aupinst 
Ee Tear Knawredge and almost incalculable pre-| 
y of the other---till’ Gur minds have been 
neatly lost in speculative conjecture and inde- 
cision. The wild and impracticable schemes of 
those who are termed philanthropists, can never 
foduce any other effect than involving our West 
dia possessions in irremediable ruin ; while, on 
the other hand, the degraded state of the negro 
population cannot be contemplated without feel- 
ings repugnant tohumanity. The question, then, 
arises, What can be done to ameliorate their con- 
dition, without saerificing the best interests of 
the colonies? Certainly no benefit can accrue 
from populdr clamour, from aggravating speeches, 
or from inflammatory pamphlets! On the con- 
trary, they tend to increase the evil and aug- 
ment the danger. There must be a consent of 
principle, a co-operation:-among’ all parties, to 
atta n the desired éfid. ’Mbst writers upon the 
subject, and indeed we may add speakers like- 
wise, have adopted sentiments which, though 
they may proceed from the purest motives, yet, 
frony a want of actual and local information, are 
in most instances erroneous. The love of free- 
dom is a law of nature ; but there is a great dis- 
tinction to be made between the man who has 
had its dearest rights implanted in his breast from 
infancy, and one who never knew, never felt its 
privileges, and consequently is ignorant of its 
operations. To the first, rational freedom acts 
as a bond of union, cementing the social affec- 
tions and strengthening the love of country ; but 
the latter, by an incautious grant of liberty, 
would degenerate into a worse position than even 
that of slavery in its most degraded state ; be- 
cause uninfluenced by education, and unrestrained 
by dread of punishment. The Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety seek to work upon the passions, without 
laying down any precise plan for bettering the 
condition of ‘the blacks. A hue and cry has 
been ‘Taised against the planters, managers, and 
overseers, without any just foundation on which 
to ground the accusations, and at a time when, 
by es treatment, the slaves were emerging 
from their bordage, and, according to the prin- 
ciples of reason, were progressively becoming 
free subjects of our empire: an indiscreet zeal 
has nearly overturned the best efforts of the truly 
benevolent and humane. ‘The perusal of Mr. 
M‘Donnell’s work has certainly done more to in- 
fluence our minds than any other volume which 
has -before come under our hands. There is a 
plamness and distinct feeling about it which 
carries a conviction of its truth: and though 
there are some few things on which we may be 
allowed to differ from that gentleman, yet they 
are of a very trivial nature, and hardly worthy of 
mention. ‘Thereare, moreover, a conciliatory tone, 
a gentlemanlike style, that strongly recommend it 
to notice. Mr. M‘Donnell is ‘not a wild theorist, 
who suffers his imagination to get the better of 
his understanding ; his reasoning is divested of 
party spirit, and grounded upon some years of 
personal experience, and we cannot do better 
than recommend his bddK to the sérious and un- 
biassed attention of evéty one desirous of wit- 
nessing, and strongly attached to, the prosperity 
of his country. It now only remains to give an 
extract or two, ‘illustrative of the volume, and 
this we do without selection : 

“Should the statements of Mr. Park, ‘and 
other celebrated travellers, bé considered as ex- 
aggerated, with respect to the dreadful enor- 
mities and bloody sactifices which stain and 
mark the career of petty sovereignty, still, enough 
is confessed gn all sides, to show that society is 
in a complete’ state of barbarism. Neither pro- 
perty nor life is secure. Ask an‘ African in the 
West Indies, how he would like again to mingle 


in the_tumults of. his. countiy,..and_he sould 
halter at the thought. oe the imagination 
of many, perhaps, would glance the prospect of 
having bull ‘scope to indulge their Jaziness ; but 
when they at the same time recollected, the 
anarchy and violence which there prevailed, and 
then turned to their peaceful cottage with their 
families around them, even. the gratification of a 
predominant feeling would yield to the con- 
sciousness of security. It might here be con- 
ceived, that if such™be the case, why should 
therebe an insurrection, since it is stated, that 
the West Indies would then re-assume the bar- 
barism.of ‘Aftica? Something similar in prin- 
ciple’ might have been asked of the leaders 
of the French Revolution. Men, further ad- 
vanced than the negroes, do not always consi- 
der the consequences of their measures. In 
the first ‘place, the negroes only ‘consider the 
immeédiate' allurement’“of ‘seizing’ on the pro- 
perties of ‘the whites, and of having nothing to 
do ; and besides, it is important to recollect, that 
a distinguishing characteristic of savage manners 
makes its appearance in the very first stage of 
revolt ;'that is, the more darivg and turbulent, 
by terrible denunciations, and bloody threats, 
frightening the more timid and peaceful into an 
acquiescence in their plans. ‘These are the cha- 
racters' who would hereafter acquire domition, 
of which a presentiment is early formed by their 
less aspirmg companions. How many are the 
proofs of the quiet and well-disposed negro ex- 
pressing his dread of insurrection, shaking ‘his 
head, and exclaiming, ‘ Me no want black man 
for massa.’ ‘This fact is notorious; and even in 
ordinary times, the wish to be owned by white 
men in place of coloured, and again by colouréd, 
in preference to black, is universal throughout 
all the colonies. Certain it is, that the ties of 
kindred and of country are superseded by supe- 
riority of manners, and the expectation of a more 
humane treatment. at 

‘« The condition of the West India slaves may 
he summéd up in a. very few words. They are, 
as 1 have termed it, between the second and 
third stages of slavery: they enjoy a very great 
degree: of physical comfort ; and on the whole, 
it may be safely said, that they are better off 
than the labouring classes in most parts of the 
world. What, however, should be principally con- 
sidered, is the progressive improvement which bas 
taken place for these some years past. Were things 
objectionable, and were they stationary or retro- 
grading, there would then be some good reason 
to innovate and remodel : but when, at all events, 
they are less censurable than is generally, sup- 
posed, and when a regular advancement. is. in 
progress, the loud clamour excited does cer- 
tainly imply a strange capriciousness not con- 
formable to my ideas of either good legislation or 
enlarged humanity, It has the effect of creating 
irritation and impatience ; and of stopping that 
march of amelioration, which, proceeding from 
natural causes, is far more commendable, salutary, 
and efficient, ‘ Whatever is done, should be done 
almost imperceptibly; aud it should be founded 
on the basis of consulting nature, and of takin 
the history and advancement of other civilized 
nations as the great guide. , The African Insti- 
tution have paid but ‘little attention to these 
maxims, I can truly say, that its name never 
occurs to my thoughts, but I immediately fancy 
I see a negro beating his wife almost to a jelly, 
for not having indulged his laziness, in performing 
for him some drudgery}; and after such an exhi- 
bition of his prerogative of freedom, squatting 
himself down under a shady tree, and falling 
asleep over a newly-imported moral treatise. 
“I believe the great majority of the nation 





are inclined to be impartial. Some bias unques- 





tdonably exists. bub J stil conceize it natsoinsz. 
perale as_ seriously to obscure the understanding, 
if then. in private life two,men, were, discovered 
wrangling with inveterate acrimony, the one ex- 
claiming, ‘ Ye selfish, hard-hearted, brutal scoun- 
drel,” and the. other rejoining, ‘ Ye base, lying, 
canting) hypocrite,’ would not the first.measure 
be to examine into the cause of.. the. quarrel, 
Should it be found that as it affected the one; its 
source were simply whether or not, he was to,be 
made a beggar, exposed to the taunts and.scorn 
of the world ; while, on the part of the, other, ig 
were a mere matter of speculative opinion---in 
this case, would not the parties Le viewed with 
very different feelings ? Supposing, what in such 
instances is generally the fact, that truth, lies; in 
the medium, would not the indignation. of; the 
former be regarded as excusable ardour, while 
the violence of the latter would be deemed ma- 
lignant acrimony? ., This, would be . the, natural 
conclusion, and it is obviously applicable.in the 
great controversy, now at ;issue.., 1 ean, readily 
imagine a man, defending his property, to express 
himself with warmth 3, hut it is not reconcileable 
to my ideas, to employ defamatory Jibels; in the 
advocacy of benevolence, Mr, Buxton, seated at 
his fire-side, and conning over his,speech to be 
pronounced in parliament, may.. behold jn, per- 
spective the termination of , his, projects--xthe 
blacks hailing him, as, their, deliverer ;. he, may 
fancy he.sees in,the burning embers before, him, 
the future senate-house. ornamented ,. with. his 
statue ; and with such delicious, thoughts of, the 
approaching immortality of his namé, he, may 
retire to repose and dream of-the enviable dis. 
tinction. On. the. morrow, when. be returns) to 
his ordinary pursuits of life, he beholds the smoke 
of his brewery quietly curling. upwards emible- 
matical of the perfect security -he is’ enjoying. 
Not so the unfortunate West India, planter ;.his 
mind is disturbed with the prospect of ieme, 
diable ruin ; he finds men rancorously \deter- 
mined to accomplish his destruction : turn, which 
way lie will, he perceives danger.;,and.itis.nd 
wonder that he will be, indignant, and sore; at 
heart to be unheeded in his ,appeals.to his, coun+ 
trymen, and treated with contumely.’, 

This is written in a very different tone from 
too many of those publications on, the same sub- 
ject, which treat a, whole class.of, men, the West 
Indian Proprietors, as.if they were, collectively 
and individually, not only cruel, but utterly: dés- 
titute of human feelings., Nothing on,earth can 
be more unfair in argument, or false.|in fact. , As 
good, as honourable, and, as feeling, men, are 
found in equal proportions among. these, as 
among any other description of British subjects; 
and it is abominable to hold them up, to the 
country in any other light, » But. it is anjeasy 
thing to paint others as monsters, that:we our- 
selves may, by the contrast, look'to be superior 
beings; and get a character for philanthropy, 
where our gracious, sentiments cost ug, nothing 
but the risk of other mens’ fortunes, 
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The, Art of Beauty ; ar the best. Methods, of Pre: 
serving the Shape, Curriage, and Complerian; 
together with the Theory of Beauty, ,12mo. 
Knight and Lacey. 1825. 
Tue idea of this book, aud a great deal of the 
nonsense it contains, are taken from: a, set,of 
catch-penny Parisian publications, bearing: the 
titles of L’ Art de se fuir Aimer des Femmes, .L’ Avt 
de Pluire, &c., which are at once written, pub- 
lished, and sold, by a quack,,called Avtome, 
who makes washes,,, ointments, Sc.,..which :bis 
works. are intended to..puff, ,But the present 
book comes forward with far more pretension 
than any, of M. Antoine’s:, it,,is, handsomely 
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nine shillings; and contains, in addition to much 
wonderful information; a'gréeat deal of very fine 
writing. ; 

The wiiter, or father compiler, sets out with 
saying, that “a clever author commences a work 
on the'sttne Subject,” (viz. the Art of Beauty) 
‘with’a history of Beauty and the theories of 
philosophers respecting it.” (page 1.) What- 
ever'a cléver author may do, however, the present 
writer bas precisely reversed this order of things ; 
and if the’ arrangement he has adopted possesses 
fio other mérit, it proves, at least, that he holds 
lis own ‘abilities in very low estimation, and is 
éusually candid in acknowledging it. 
c:Jnthe first grand division of his book, “ On 
thé Beauty of Shape and Carriage,” he sets out 
with’asserting that “the incessant injunction of 
mothers'and govertiesses, to keep the head up and 
ihe shoulders ‘back, is fotmded upon the most er- 
fotiedus and datigerous principle.” (p. 25.) We 
Jresunie, therefore, ‘that to keep the head down 
and the’ shoulders forward, must, in this writer's 
opinion; be’ the' very ‘perfection of grace. Be 
that as it may,’ Hehas favoured us with several 
sketches of machines for making fine figures: 
there are’ ini“ particular several beds, to the pro- 
cfastean tortures “of which he would have us 
subject’ our'daughters. A ‘Mr. Shaw is, on this 
subject, a gréat ‘authority with our author. That 
gentleman ‘“demonstrates,” in reference to shape, 
“ that if’a girl yrows an inch or two in three 
months with a twist in her spine, ‘that addition 
will'only add'to the twist, instead of improving 
her’ figure.” *(p.'73.) © We must say that this is 
a libérat allowancé for grising young ladies ; 


anid tliat when they have finished growing, if they 
até fit for nothing ¢lse, their parents may make a 
good deal’ of manéy by exhibiting them as 
English’ giantesses, in — to the French 


and Swiss importations. For let us suppose that 
the'child is, when born, only a foot long, (a very 
moderate supposition ) ond it she ‘finishes grow- 
ing ‘at’ eighteen, our réaders will find that Mr. 
Shaw’s yoting Iady; who grows two inches in 
thtee’months, will‘have atfained ‘the very for- 
midable stature’ of thitteen feet!’ “But to return 
to our'subject. ™ ‘ 

The beauty’ of the Skin is next treated ‘of; and 
we are ‘told tliat’a finé skin is'a very beautiful 
thing: ° Then we ‘have'-receipts for a Romai 
balsam forthe skin’; ‘a purifying water for ditto ; 
afreckle'wash, arid a dozen othér wushes: but 
the wash which we most admired among them, is 
the following, which, though’ professing to be for 
the skin, seeth’ rather intended for ‘the palate, 
the materials being, in fact, those used in making 
milk punch : 

* Put two' spoonfuls of sweet cream into half 
a pint of new milk, squeeze into it the juice of 
a lemon, and ‘half a glass of good brandy, and 
loaf ‘sagar ; boil the whole, skim it well, and, 
when edo, put it aside for use.” 

We have afterwards some pages on’ pimples: 
and from what is here said on the subject, they 
appear tobe considered a beauty; for we find 
that “Miss W., AN ELEGANT young lady, had 
small red'pimples.” (p. 135). Then come mi- 
nute descriptions of these ornaments of the face, 
With recéiptsfor washes, lotions, &c., as before. 
The Bardolph pimple, we are surprised to find 
commén to fadies, particularly as the author 
ascribes its ‘origin’ to ‘‘ habitual potations of 
wine, ale,’ ot other strong liquor.” (p. 143.) 
Next we have a chapter on training: and the 
first thing recommended to the fair readers of the 
Art of |Beauty;'is to rise at five (in winter as 
well as*sumther, We presume), to walk three 
miles, and thefr return to the following breakfast : 

‘The breakfast itself—not’ later than eight 





O'clock—-ought, in rigid training, to consist of 


mutton chops, under-done, without any fat, and 
hialf a°piot of mild bottled ale,—the genuine 
Scotch ale is'the best, Our fair readers will not 
deimur to this, when they are told that this was 
the regular breakfast of Queen Elizabeth and 
Lady Jane Grey. But should it be found too 
strong fare at the commencement, we permit, 
instead of the ale, one small breakfast cup—not 
more—of good strong black tea or of coffee— 
weak tea or coffee is always bad for the nerves 
as well as the complexion, If tea, or .coffee is 
taken, the half-pint of ale is to be used three 
hours after breakfast with a biscuit, on returning 
from your second walk, which must be as long 
as the first,” , 

The lady is then to dine at the antediluvian 
hour of two! and the digneg,is,to be the same as 
the breakfast. She is then to sup at seven/! and 
to go to. bed at ten!!! 

“« We allow you tea or coffee, if you have had 
none to breakfast ; if.you have, you must take 
your, half-pint-of mild ale, and a bit of cold fowl, 
or cold roast mutton or beef, butno fat. Butter, 
cream, milk, cheese, and fish, are prohibited. 
You may take an egg occasionally with a biscuit. 
At meals you may eat heartily, but nothing is 
allowed between, not even drink, and thirst 
must be allayed without drink, by bathing the 
hands and face in cold water. You must always 
take at least an hour’s active exercise _ before 
going to bed, and have your feet bathed in tepid 
water, and-your whole skin rabbed with a cotton 
cloth. or the flesh brush. Go to bed not later 
than ten. Except in the case of the very deli- 
cate, we can relax nothing of these regulations.” 

Now, we beg to-ask any lady less ugly than 
Cacafakkatadaddera: (in the Turkish Tales), 
whether she would not rather retain her ugli 
ness, to have and_hold for ever, than submit 
to training like this? Gracious heavens! beef 
steaks and mutton chops, under-done, and bottled 
ale, for breakfast—the same for dinner, at two— 
cold roast mutton and ale again at-seven—and go 
to bed at ten ! No Opera, no Vauxhall, no French 
play, no balls! Deprive the fair of these, and 
what is the use of beauty ? 

In the next divison, ‘“ on the beauty of the 
Eyes,” every part of the eye is described as 
minutely as if an eye had never before been seen 
or written about. Then come descriptions of 


ithe mouth, hair, feet, and hands, to which we 


have left ourselves no room to allude more par- 
ticularly: and lastly, the Theory of Beauty, 


The, War in the Peninsula ; or, Recollections of the 
eventful Life of a Soldier. 12mo.. pp. 221, 
Glasgow, 1825, M‘Phun. Edinburgh, West 
and Co, London, Knight and Lacey. 

Wairten in a plain soldier-like manner, by an 

eye-witness of what he describes, these are inr 

teresting sketches of a most interesting period, 

There are a great variety of anecdotes, the fol- 

lowing are some of the most striking : 

‘It was rather remarkable that the cavalry on 
both sides happened to be Germans. When this 
was understood, vollies of insulting language, as 
well as shot, were exchanged betwéen thems 
One of our hussars got so enraged at something 
one of his opponents said, that raising his sword, 
he dashed forward upon him into the very centre 
of their line.. The French hussar seeing that he 
had no mercy.to expyct from his enraged foe, 
wheeled about his horse, and rode to the rear ; 
the other determined on revenge, still continued 
to follow him. The whole attention of both sides 
was drawn for a moment to these two, and a tem« 
porary cessation of firing took place ; the French 
staring in astonishment at our hussar’s temerity, 
while our men were cheering him on, The chace 
continued for some way to the rear of their 
cavalry. At last, our hussar coming up with 
him, and fetching a furious blow, brought him to 
the ground. Awakening now to.a sense of the 
danger he had thrown. himself into, he set his 
horse at full speed to get back to his comrades; 
but the French, who were confounded when he, 
passed, had recovered. their surprise, and deter- 
mined on revenging the death of their.comrade 5 
they joined in pursuit, firing their pistols at him. 
The poor fellow was now in a hazardous plight, 
they were every moment, gaining upon him, and 
he had still a long way to ride. A band of the 
enemy took a circuit, for the puspose of. inter- 
cepting him; andbefare he could reach the line 
he was surrounded, and would have. been cut in 
pieces, had not a party of his comrades, stimu- 
lated by the wish to saye so brave a, fellow, 
rushed forward, and just arrived in time, b 
making the attack general, to save hisdife, an 
brought him off in tiiumph,.” - .- | - 

Three men are sentenced to be.,shot for de- 

sertion, a Frenchman, and two Italians, 

“The sergeants came with the company’s 

books to settle their accounts ; the. two Italians 

were in paroxysms of agony, crying and wringing) 
their hands,; the Lehaviour of the Frenchman, 
who liad been taken’ prisoner,.had volunteered 
into the Chasseurs Britannique,,and afterwards 
deserted from them to his countrymen, formed a 


from which we have only space to extract the[strong contrast to that of the others ; calm and 


following piece of superfine writing, which is in- 
tended to illustrate and exemplify the style of 
Mr. Dugald Stewart and’ Mr. Alison : 

“They are both, for philosophers, by far too fond 
of prettiness and polish, and would rather sacrifice 
the meaning of a sentence, than rejecta bit of tinsel 
to make it glitter, or a smooth! word to make it 
glide smoothly along, like a calm placid stream, 
murmuring sweet melody in its flowings; or the 
mellow breathing of the zephyrs, fanning the 
flowers of Spring in their infant blossoming, and 
in all their calm and lovely sweetness, tender ‘as’ 
nature, and graceful as an angel’s smile, when 
the dawn of morning is, fresh with dew, and 
Summer laughs, ‘from the rosy cloud, on the 
green valley and the ‘gléaming ocean; or when 
Autumn arrays herself in golden robes and sober 
gladness; or Winter hangs his snowy mantle 
over meadow, field, and tree, veiling all the glory 
of Summer’s greenness in one wide sheet of daz- 
zling white, that beams on the eye, and chills the 
fine beatings of the heart with freezing frost !”” 


eae 


dionified, he seemed to feel no fear, of death, nor 
did any complaint pass his lips, gave an, occa- 
sional exclamation against the injustice of trying 
him as a deserter, being a Frenchman... In his 
circumstances, he ro it was natural that he 
should endeavour to join bis,friends the first op- 
portunity, that offered, 1en the sergeant was 
settling their accounts, the Italians, paid no_at- 
tention to any thing said to them; but, he, dis- 
cussed every item with the greatest exactness, 
and fhe sergeant wanting a. small coin about the 
walue of a farthing to balance, he desired him to 
procure it before he would sign the ledger ; but 
though thus exact with the sergeant, the moment 
he received his balance, which amounted to some 
dollars, he divided every penny of it amongst 
his fellow-prisoners. When the Italians received 
their money they sent for brandy, and began to 
drink intemperately, endeavouring to drown their 
sorrows and sear their minds ; but it had quite a 
different effect, for they then broke from all re- 
straint in the expression of their feelings, and 
cried and painel with agony in such a manner, 





that they could be heard at a considerable dis- 
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tance from the guard-room. In this state ti®y 
continued until morning, when they ceased their 
lamentations, only because nature was exhausted 
by their former violence ;—quite different was 
the conduct of the Frenchman ; when the brandy 
was procured, the Italians pressed him to take 
some, but he thanked them, and refused. ‘ No,’ 
said he, throwing a look of mingled pity and 
contempt on them, ‘ I need no brandy to enable 
me to face death.’ He continued to walk about 
with his arms folded during the whole evening, 
without seeming in the least disturbed ; occa- 
sionally indeed his countenance softened, and 
a tear drop gathered in his eye, but it was not 
permitted to linger there ; and as if ashamed of 
showing the least want of firmness, he assumed 
redoubled inflexibility of countenance.” - 

A curious Recipe for the Ague.—‘‘ General Sir 
John Hope happened to pay a visit to the 
hospital, and going round the sick with the 
staff-surgeon, he inquired, ‘ What was the pre- 
vailing disease?’ the reply was, ‘ Fever and 
ague.’ Sir John, whose kind and humane dis- 
position is well known, mentioned that he had 
heard of a cure for that disease among the old 
women in Scotland, which was considered infal- 
lible. The staff-surgeon smiled, and begged to 
hear what it was. ‘It is,’ said the good old 
General, ‘ simply a large pill formed of spider's 
web, to be swallowed when the fit is coming on ; 
T cannot pledge myself for its efficacy, but I 
have heard it much talked of.’ The staff-doctor 
gave a shrug, as much as to say it was all non- 
sense, looked very wise, as all doctors endeavour 
to do, and the conversation dropped. I had been 
listening eagerly to the conversation, and no 
sooner was the General gone, than I set out in 
quest of the specific, I did not need to travel 
far, and returned to my room prepared for the 
next fit; when I felt it coming on, I swallowed 
the dose with the greatest confidence jn its vir- 
tues, and however strange it may appear, or hard 
to be accounted for, I never had a fit of the ague 
after, but got well rapidly. 

“« The day that we entered this village, one of 
our men cut off his right hand, under circum- 
stances that may be worth relating. 

« For some time previous to this he had been 
low in spirits, troubled with what some people 
call religious melancholy, but which, at that 
time, was no very prevalent disease in the army. 
He scarcely ever spoke to any one, and was in 
the habit of wandering out from the encamp- 
ment, with his bible in his pocket, and seating 
himself in some place where he was not likely to 
be disturbed, he would sit for hours poring over 
it. While in Ustaritz, he conceived some ill 
will against the landlord of the house where he 
was quartered, and very unceremoniously knocked 
him down. Being confined for this offence, he 
remained a prisoner when we entered Hasparin. 
On the guard being placed in a house, he sat 
down, and having taken out his bible, he com- 
menced in his usual way to read it. But sud- 
denly rising, he laid the book down, and going 
over to a man who was breaking wood with a 
hatchet, he asked the loan of it for a few minutes. 
When the man gave it to him, he walked vety 
deliberately into an inner apartment, and placing 
his right hand on the sill of the window, he] 
severed it at the wrist. ‘The first two strokes 
that he made, did not finish the business, and 
te had nerve enough not only to repeat it a third 
tine, but afterwards to. wrench the lacerated in- 
te,umenis asunder, and throw the hand into the 
court blow. He had been observed by some oi 
the men in a window opposite, but too late to 
prevent the deed. 

‘“ the man, on being questioned as to his 





m ive in thus mutilating himself, replied, ‘ That 
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he had only done what the Lord commanded, in 
a passage he had been reading—* If thy right 
hand offend thee, cut it off and cast it from thee, 
&e.”’ which injunction he had literally fulfilled, 
as his right hand offended him by knocking down 
his landlord.” 

These anecdotes will suffice to show that 
much of amusement, which in such cases is also 
information, is scattered through these pages. 





MEMOIRS OF VEITCH, BRYssON, &c. 

Tue allotment of our space in last Gazette 
obliged us to separate the Memoir of Mr. Brys- 
son from that of his contemporary Mr. Veitch : 
we now resume the volume, in order to lay be- 
fore our readers some particulars of the remark- 
able times which the former describés, and in 
which he bore so peculiar and characteristic 
a part. When driven from Scotland, being 
indicted to stand trial before the Court of Jus- 
ticiary, about 1685, Brysson sought refuge and 
concealment in London. His narrative proceeds, 

“« After my recovery from my long sickness, I 
began to think I had now spent considerable 
part of the money I had brought along with me ; 
and I began to speak to friends to see if they 
could wish me to any employment. There was 
an honest man that made it his business to lay 
out himself for me, and at length found out a 
family which was a very easy service, but some- 
what difficult for one in my circumstances to en- 

e in. The gentleman was an old colonel to 
king Charles I., and being very zealous for his 
master, that day he was beheaded, in the pre- 
sence of the guards, speaking in his master’s fa- 
vours, was knocked down to the ground, and 
was carried home almost dead, but recovered and 
remained deaf, without hearing to his dying day. 
He was great in favours with the king, and also 
with the duke of York. This colonel had a good 
woman to his lady, that kept none in her family 
but dissenters : * she being informed of me sent 
forme. When I came to her, she told me, she 
had got an account of me that I was an honest 
man, and it was such she wanted. And told me 
all the circumstances of the family ; and that I 
might have as much liberty upon the sabbath-day 
as I desired, because her husband, by reason of 
his infirmity, always kept at home on the sabbath- 
day ; but that he had no liking to dissenters, but 
I might be there long enough in his company, be- 
fore he understood what my principles were. So 
we agreed for six pounds per year, and a suit of 
clothes ; and all I had to do was to wait upon 





* ** Several instances occur of shelter being found for 
the persecuted in such situations as the above. Previous to 
the civil wars, while Dr. Scott, dean of York, was em- 
ploved at cards or other games, to which he was much 
addicted, Mrs. Scott was attending a conventicle in an- 
other room; the dean’s house being reckoned the sufest 
place for holding such assemblies. (Brook’s Lives of 
the Puritans, iii. p. 528.) Tradition has handed down'a 
similar account of Chancellor Rothes’s lady. She used 
to frequent conventicles at Glenvail, and supported se- 
veral of the persecuted ministers. The Earl, on her ac. 
count, winked at them, and was in the habit of saying, 
when he happened to see any of them about the house, 
* My lady, | would advise you to keep your chickens in 
about, else | may pick up some of them. Forty indivi- 
duals having been taken into custody for a conventicle in 
Glenvail, were brought before the Farl of Rothes at 
Leslie, and he was asked what was to be Jone with them: 
* Put them (said he) in bailie Walker’s back-room, the 
place they all like so well.’ The bailie was a religious 
man, and his back-room was often occupied as a place 
of social prayer. When the Earl was asked what farther 
commands he had about them, he answered, * Give them 
plenty of meat and drink, and set them about their busi- 
ness in the morning.’ The following anecdote of Craw- 
ford of Powmill is given on the same authority. A party 
of soldiers came one day to apprehend a neighbour of his, 
a tenant at Pittendriech. The man, who was building a 
stack, threw down his fork and ran to Powwill, aud 
meeting the laird, implored him for shelter, erying, 
Where shall L ran? ‘0, never fear! (replied Powmill 
get into my bed; they'll never seek a saint in heil.’ 
When the party came to Pewuarill, the laird had all his 

eople calle! Out to search for the fugitive, bat he could 
not be found.” ‘ 


weunecnhas 
this old gentleman, who was past seventy years 
ofage. I entered home, and pleased my master 
exceedingly well; for he took much delight in his 
garden, and I encouraged him as much that way 
as I could, it being a harmless divertisement, 
He was very temperate: only his garden, the 
coffee-house, and the king’s court were the most 
part of his exercise ; and then I became a cour- 
tier, having him constantly to attend, because 
of his infirmity. I became very great in his 
favours, for in a short time I could answer him 
by signs, which were shorter than writing, which 
pleased him very well ; so that he mounted me 
all new, and bought me a fine walking sword. 
The man was rich, and had no children. I had 
both his kindness and my lady’s, So ‘I began 
to build a paradise to myself, which I was soon 
frustrated of, my master aud I being warned to 
compear and take the oaths. So soon as my lady 
heard thereof, she called for me, and said, ‘ Woe 
is me! for I fear this oath will discover you ; for 
if once your master knows your principles, he will 
keep you no longer,’ She ‘told me the nature of 
the oath, and said, ‘ If ye have freedom to take 
it there will be no hazard.’ I told her I had no 
freedom to take it, for if I had been clear for 
taking such oaths, I might have staid in my 
own country. Then she said, ‘ I fear your mas- 
ter will be your greatest enemy.’ And then she 
began to give me her adyice what to do; and that 
was to convoy my ma-ter to the court, where there 
would he a great crowd of people, so that I might 
shift him among the throng, and when the 
court was over, to wait for him at the door 
of the house, and he would not know but 
I had taken it. My master, being zealous for 
taking the said oath, rose more early that 
morning than ordinary, and called me to go 
alongst with him. We came to the place, aad 
were with the first; the justice, and clerks, and 
constables bejng come, and but a few others. 
Whenever my master etitered the house, and I 
saw so few, I withdrew and went away. The 
justice, seeing me come in with the colonel, said 
to the constables, ‘ Call the colonel’s man, who is 
going away, and bring him back to take the oath.’ 
I heard him give the orders, but I went fast away. 
However, the two constables ran after me, and 
overtook me, and brought me back. The justice 
said, ‘ Sir, why do you go away before ye take 
the oath?’ I said, ‘ I came to conduct my mas- 
ter, but not to take any oath.’ He said, ‘ But 
ye shall take it before ye go.’ He said, ‘ There 
was none that would refuse it.’ 1 told him I was 
but a stranger, and knew not the nature of their 
oaths, He said, ‘I shall cause read it to you.’ 
After it was read, he said, ‘ What think ye of 
it?’ _I desired time to consider it, til] the next 
court day. He said, ‘ Ye shall have no longer 
time to consider it.’ If I would not take it pre- 
sently, I should immediately go to prison. And 
so he sent to call another justice, to concur with 
him, in sending me to prison. So I was brought 
within the bar. The colonel, sitting beside the 
justice, having taken the cath, asked, what was 
the reason why his man was brought within the 
bar as a prisoner. They wrote to him, (knowing 
his infirmity) that I had refused to take the oath, 
and that I had desired time to consider of it, for 
I was a stranger. Then my master pled strongly 
for me, saying, ‘1 was a stranger indeed; a 
north countryman, that understood not an oath.’ 
But, said he, ‘ Give him liberty till next court 
day, and my life for it he will take it, for he is a 
true church-of-England-man.’ However, he could 
not prevail, till an answer came from the other 
justice that he could not come at present. W here- 
upon, he demanded my name, and I told him. 
tie said, ‘Jf the other justice had come, ye 





should surely haye gone to prison, but seeing he 











has not come, go'your way, in regard yé are the|theré to stand for our defence. . When we had 
colonel’s man ; but resolve with yourself to take| waited a considerable time, and saw no appear- 
it against the next court day, or she shall surely} ance ‘of their approach, Sir John says, ‘ These 
go to prison!” I gave a bow, and so came|cowardly rogues dare not come and attack us in 
f this strength. Come, let us go out and fight 
Being found out to be one of ‘‘ the Scotch|them in the open fields.’ So he divided his 150 
Rebels” inscribed in Porteous’ roll, he was|men into three companies: himself to command 
lucky in finally escaping, through the kindness}one ; and Polwart, another; and major Hender- 
of his master and mistress. We soon after find|son, the third. So we marched «irectly towards 
Brysson in arms, in Scotland, where the Earl of|them, who were drawn up in a plain, a little 
Argyle landed, while Monmouth’s fatal expedi-|below the house ; who, at the very first appear- 
dition did the same in England. The details of|ance of us, fled and went quite out of our sight. 
the marches and battles, so unfortunate in their|So we saw no more of them till it was afternoon ; 
issue, are of extreme interest, and present a vivid] by which time they had got other two troops, 
picture of the times. We cannot refrain from|the one commanded by my Lord Ross, the other 
by Captain Cleland. These two, being trained 

“ But on our weary march, as night came on| forces, were more forward than the country gen- 
us, and we began to set our watches, and totake|tlemen. They observed the way that we took, 
some rest, behold, a party of the king’s forces}and so cast about an hill, and came just before 
appeared in our view! Whereupon the drums|us, and met us as we. were coming up the hill. 
were beat, and all were called to arms imme-| We were marching in two men rauk, the smal! 


away.” 


copying a few of the most striking passages : 
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diately ; and so were deprived of any rest, which 
would have been very refreshing to us. We began 
to conclude that these troops we had seen were 
only some of the’ militia gentleman, and that it 
could not be the king’s forces; so we marched 
all that night towards Glasgow. 
and faint, we appointed some men out of every 


company to go to several parts of the country}grace I will bring you off.’ Though there was 


about to bring us provision, and we were to rest|| 


in the moor till they returned ; but before ever|knowing the worst of it. And after we had re- 
they went away, the enemy began to appear in|ceived their fire, we discharged upon them again 
our sight ; so that we were frustrated of that de-|very vigorously, and then betook us to our hal- 
sign, and were forced to keep our weems, till|berts, (for every man of us had a halbert, besides 
we got meat for them. And then we drew up|special firelocks) so that we made them retire. 
upon a moor-side; there being a water betwixt|There was no harm done on either side at the 
us.and the enemy. We were firmly resolved to|first fire ; only Mr. Thomas Archer, a young gen- 
fight them, come of it what would, if they at-|tleman on our side, received a dangerous wound 
tacked us, though we were far inferior to them.|in the back, by which he was disabled, and left 
However, we lay there all that day; but they {lying on the ground. 


never approached towards us.» So whe it began, 


to grow dark, there was a council of war holden,|who told us, We were pretty men: why would 
and it was resolved that we should march away|we throw away our lives! would we not take 
in the night time ; and to make the enemy be-|quarters? To which Sir John said, ‘ We disdain 
lieve that we were still keeping our ground, every | your quarters! for we are appearing here for the 
company were commanded to put on great bales| protestant religion, and ye are fighting for popery, 
of fire, there being abundance of peats, and turfs,|for which ye ought to be ashamed.’ So he re- 
and heather in the place; and when we had/|tuined with his answer. In the meantime we 
got into an old stone-fold, which was a little de- 

* I donot mind what regiment took the lead-|fence to us. Sir John took the whole command 
ing, but, however, they led us all wrong, for|/upon him, and so divided us, and set one half on 
his right hand and the other on his left, and gave 
from one another ; and although we were a very|orders to all to ‘ charge and make ready,’ and 
good army at night, we were so dispersed that|ordered those on his right hand first to receive 
there was not above 500 of us together on the|the enemy’s fire, and after that not to fire till he 
gave them a sign by his napkin, and after the sign 
“ There was a gentleman, whose house stood |to fire briskly, and then to take their halberts in 
their hands, in case the enemy should attempt to 
ing of good ale, and a batch of oat loaves, to}come over the little stone-dyke, and to defend 
serve the king’s forces, as we were informed.|themselves bravely ; and ordered those on his left 
The gentleman being with the forces himself, we | not to fire when those on his right fired, till once 
went in and refreshed ourselves ; and indeed, we|he gave them another sign, and then to fire close 
had great need, for some of us had eaten very|upon the enemy, and after fire to take their hal- 
little for three days, being still pursued by the|berts and defend themselves from being trodden 


done this, we took our march. 


they brought us into a moss, which broke us all 


morrow, 


upon the water-side, who had provided a brew- 


enemy, and had slept none all that time. I tied 
up three loaves in my napkin, thinking to keep 


myself from such a strait for some time as I had|their fire, but fired none again till they came very 


been in before ; and I tied them to my belt, but 
through sleepiness and weariness, I lost all. 

“« After this, we resolved to mount ourselves 
with horses, (being all well armed,) and to ride 
straight toward England, where we doubted not 
but Monmouth was prospering. But that troop 
of horse, which we had put from the water-side, 
got other two troops of militia, and so came upon 
us, and disappointed us of our design. They 
coming within our view, we marched up to a 
stead that stood upon the top of a brae, where 
there was a very pretty thorn hedge enclosing a 
garden, into which we entered, and resolved 





company that was then of us, for by this time we 
were decreased to threescore and ten, many 
dropping off as they had opportunity. When we 
were advanced a good way up the hill, they came 
suddenly upon us, and after firing, thought to 
have ridden us down; but Sir John cries, ‘ Come 
up, my lads, and stand to it, and through God’s 


ittle appearance thereof, yet we took courage, 


“Thenmy lord Ross sent one to treat with us, 


down. 
‘“‘The enemy approached, and we received 


near; and then Sir John gave the sign to those on 
his right hand, who gave a very close fire. The 
enemy, not knowing but our shot had been done, 
attempted to come over the dyke, and break in 
amongst us, but the lads on the right hand de- 
fended bravely. Then Sir John gave the sign to 
those on the left, who fired furiously upon the 
enemy, so that several of their saddles were emp- 
tied, and amongst the rest captain Cleland was 
shot dead at the very dyke-side, so that they were 
forced to wheel again. ne of our lads stept over 
the dyke and pulled Cleland’s scarlet coat off him, 
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it forgainst the enemy. They staid a considerable 
time before they made another assault ; and we 
put ourselves in a posture of defence, and loaded 
our pieces, and made ourselves ready to receive 
them. We were ordered to behave ourselyes as 
at the former onset. Sir John said, ‘They have 
now lost some blood ; therefore they avill make a 
vigorous assault; and, therefore, lads, take cou- 
rage, and stand to it, for our cause is good,’ So 
at length they approached again, and we received 
them as formerly ; and beat them from the dyke 
with the loss of more of their men. And if my 
lord Ross had not had on harness, he would have 
gone the same way Cleland went; for the ball 
broke upon his harness, and hurt him on the 
neck, They were so affrighted that they durst 
not give us the fourth onset. The dyke did us 
good service, and defended us much from their 
shot ; for we were below them.’ We had none 
killed in all this action, except one man, who was 
shot through the head, and two more wounded ; 
besides Mr. Archer, who was wounded at the 
first fire, before we came into the fold. Afterthis, 
they went to an old stone-dyke, and the dragoons 
‘lighted from their horses, and stood behind the 
dyke, where they continued pluffing and shooting 
without any harm to us, except that Sir John had 
two shot which lighted upon his buff-coat, which 
smarted very much, but did not pierce his coat, 
After they were weary with shooting they gave 
over. Then Sir John said, ‘It becomes us to 
bless God for our wonderful preservation.” He 
desired we would be all in a watchful posture ; 
and, in the meantime, to go about the worship of 
God, And so he took a book and sang the forty- 
sixth psalm throughout, and after that prayed 
pertinently. By this time our enemies had guard- 
ed us round as a ring, but without reach of our 
shot. It was an exceeding cold day as ever I saw 
at that time of the year. I had thrown off my 
big coat when we first engaged ; and being cold, 
I went to seek it, where I found Mr. Archer 
groaning in his ‘wounds. When I knew it was 
he, I was exceedingly troubled; he being an 
eminent Christian, and my intimate, He was 
almost dead, what for want of blood. and for cold, 
He desired me to lift him to the beild of a dyke, 
and cast something over him, which I did ; and 
got a cloakbag and put under his head, and laid a 
cloak about him, I teld him I could do no more 
for him at present, and that we were all yet still 
in hazard of our lives; for we were surrounded 
by the enemy, When I returned, I told Sir John 
that Mr. Archer was dying of his wounds, who 
ordered several to go alongst and carry him to a 
herd’s house which was hard by, and give the 
people of the house money, desiring them to take 
care of him, They received him very ey ; 
from which place he was carried afterwards by 
the enemy to Edinburgh, where he was executed 
in the Grassmarket ; whose speech and, testimony 
are in record amongst the rest of the worthies 
who suffered for owning the truth. 

“ After this, when it began to grow dark, Sir 
John said, ‘What think ye of these cowardly 
rogues! They dare not fight us, for as small a 
number as we are, but have a mind to guard us 
in till to-morrow, that the body of the King’s 
forces come and cut us off ; therefore, let us still 
behave ourselves like men;’ (for indeed there 
were very pretty men amongst us, that were ex- 
pert both with sword and gun) ‘ let us, therefore, 
charge our pieces well, and let us go off the field 
in a close body'together, with as little noise as 
we can. If we escape them in the dark, it is 
well; if not, let us fight our way through them. 

“We buried our dead man, and so made ready 
for a march, and so went off the field in a close 
body, but saw none of our enemies, for they were 








and put it upon the top of his halbert, and waved 





more afraid of us than we were of them; for 
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whenever it was dark, they had left their ground 
and fled into Kilmarnock, as if there had been an 
host pursuing them ; as the country folk told us 
afterwards. So when we had marched very hard 
for about a mile, Sir John said, ‘ I think we are 
safely by them now ;’ we apprehending them to 
be still keeping their ground. So we began to 
consider what to do next. And because many 
had left us the day before, Sir John took an oath 
of us, that we should not part one from another, 
without leave asked and given ; and then asked, 
who amongst us knew the ground to be our guide. 
There were none amongst us that knew it except 
himself, it being his father’s ground that we 
were then on; so he took the guiding of us him- 
self. And so we marched exceeding hard all 
that night, that so we might be a good way off 
from the enemy ; but when day began to appear, 
that we saw about us, behold we had gone the 
round, and were come back within two miles of 
the place whee we engaged the enemy! Sir 
John said, ‘ Woe is me! I have led you into a 
snare. I know not now what to do for it ; for if 
we keep the field the whole body of the forces 
will be upon us: so come of us what will, we 
must lodge in some house.’ 

“There was a stead hard by, where two of 
his father’s tenants lived. He caused us all sit 
down upon the ground, till he sent Major Hen- 
derson to acquaint the people that Sir John was 
there, and a company of men with him, and de- 
sired they might give us quarters; and to tell 
them, that, if they were quarrelled for it, we 
were a stronger party than they, and would take 
it by force ; but they most willingly reéeived us, 
And there was a wonderful providence in our 
being so near the place of engagement, for when 
they ranged all the country about, they came 
never near that place. The major had travelled 
all that night with a bullet shot in his left shoul- 
der, and sticking like a plum within the skin, 
none knowing of it but himself, which was cut 
out when we came to the house. We knew not 
whether meat or sleep was most desirable, for 
that was the fourth night we had been without 
sleep, and with very little meat. ‘There was one 
of our company dropt asleep on the ground where 
we had been sitting. When we came to the 
house we did not miss him, his halbert and his 
gun being with him. After we were all lodged 
inthe house he slept on, till some people, pass- 
ing by, could not awaken him, but carried him 
sleeping to the first house they come to, and set 
down his halbert and gun in the house beside 
him, there being some lambs in the house for 
Speaning. He slept there till it was well after- 
noon, and then he awakened, but knew not how 
he came there. He thought we were either all 
taken prisoners, or then killed. So he lay down 
to take the other nap, till there came a man to 
take out the lambs, who said, ‘ Friend, you lie 
not well here, you would lie better amongst your 
neighbours!’ He said, ‘ Where are they?” So 
the man brought him tous. But he never knew 
who had carried him to the house, his sleep was 
80 great.” 

Argyle was speedily taken aud executed: Sir 
I. Cochran was also taken, but his life bought 
off ; and our author and such of his fellows as 
escaped the sword, found safety in dispersion and 
concealment. Brysson’s details of these circum- 


stances are remarkable ; but we have no room 
for further extracts, nor even for a few more 
to those original extracts, from the Dumfries 
Session Records, with which we last week illus- 
trated the stirring age of our grandfathers” 
grandfathers, 


and four fiddlers that play well. Harris I first 
took to my closet ; and I find him a very curious 
and understanding person in all pictures and 
other things, and a man of fine conversation ; and 
sois Rolt. Amongst other things, Harris sung 
his Irish song, the strangest in itself and the pret- 
tiest sung by him that ever I heard.” 


PEPys’ Memoirs, &c. 
Fourth Notice. 

We are not afraid of persevering to draw from 
this fund of entertainment too long; and are 
especially inclined to continue in these Gazettes 
the sketches of the Cavaliers which Mr. Pepys 
has preserved, because we consider them to be 
very curiously contrasted with the original traits 
of their opposites, the Covenanters, which we are 
so fortunately able to give at the same time. 
The two combined certainly afford us a very dif- 
ferent idea of the manners of the age, than has 
been commonly presented by history or received 
by the public. We are not, indeed, astonished 
to find the court represented as amorous, licen- 
tious, and profligate ; but it is a matter of some sur- 
prise to have the graverorder, the sufferers in the 
cause of religion, exhibited as hardly less im- 
moral in their private lives. The only difference 
seems to be, that in the one case they gloried in 
their vices; in the other, they marked their 
commission by reprehension and punishment ; 
but, nevertheless, such is the weakness of human 
nature, they returned to the new sins as fast as 
they were assoilsied from the old. It would ap- 
pear as if Hudibras were no exaggeration, and 
that it was really the general practice of the 
saintly to commit the sins they were inclined to, 
avd damn those they had no mind to. At all 
events, that age was unquestionably more wicked 
than the present ; and it is some pleasure to re- 
flect, that with refinement and the wider diffu- 
sion of literature, there is at least a less open 
prostration of virtue in public persons and in pri- 
vate society. 
Resuming Pepys’ Diary, we sball follow our 
last week’s course, and set out with the drama, 
preferring, however, such notices as also turn 
upon the illustration of manners. 
«« Jan. 25d, 1666-7. To the King’s house, 
and there saw ‘ The Humerous Lieutenant:’ a 
silly play, I think ; only the Spirit in it that 
grows very tall and then sinks again to nothing, 
having two heads breeding upon one, and then 
Knipp’s singing, did please us. Here in a box 
above we spied Mrs. Pierce ; and going out they 
called us, and so we staid for them ; and Knipp 
took us all in, aud brought to us Nelly, a most 
pretty woman, who acted the great part Ceclia to- 
day very fine, and did it pretty well: I kissed 
her, and so did my wife; and a mighty pretty 
soul she is. We also saw Mrs. Ball, which is 
my little Roman-nose black girl, that is mighty 
pretty: she is usually called Betty. Knipp 
made us stay in a box and see the dancing prepa- 
ratory to to-morrow for ‘ The Goblins,’ a play 
of Suckling’s, not acted these twenty-five years ; 
which was pretty. In our way home we find the 
Guards of horse in the street, and hear the occa- 
sion to be news that the seamen are in mutiny ; 
which put me into a great fright. 
“94th. Company at home ; amongst others, 
Captain Rolt. And anon at about seven or 
eight o’clock comes Mr. Harris of the Duke's 
playhouse, and brings Mrs. Pierce with him, and 
also one dressed like a country-maid with a straw 
hat on, and at first I could not tell who & was, 
though I expected Knipp: but it was she coming 
off the stage just as she acted this day in ‘ The 
Goblins ;’ a merry jade. Now my house is full, 


[Be it remembered that the persons with 


AS 
and his wife familiarly associating, are previously 
desciibed as notorious rufflers and prostitutes. | 

“Feb. 4th. Soon as dined, my wife and I out 
to the Duke’s playhouse, and there saw ‘ Hera- 
clius,’ an excellent play, to my extraordinary 
content; and the more from the house being 
very full, and great company; among others 
Mrs. Stewart, very fine, with her locks done up 
with puffes, as my wife calls them : and several 
other great ladies had their hair so, though I do 
not like it; but my wife do mightily ; but it is 
only because she sees it is the fashion. Here 1 
saw my Lord Rochester and his lady, Mrs. Mal- 
let, who hath after all this ado married him; 
and, as I hear some say in the pit, it is a great 
act of charity, for he hath no estate. But it was 
pleasant to see how every body rose up when my 
Lord John Butler, the Duke of Ormond’s son, 
come into the pit towards the end of the play, 
who was a servant to Mrs. Mallet, and now 
smiled upon her, and she on him. 

“5th. To the ‘King’s house, to see ‘ The 
Chances.’ A good play Irfind it, and the actors 
most good in it. And pretty to hear Knipp sing 
in the play very properly, ‘ All night 1 weepe ;’ 
and sung it admirably. The whole play pleases 
me well: and most of ail, the sight of many 
fine ladies ; among others my Lady Castlemaine 
and Mrs. Middleton: the latter of the two hath 
also a very excellent face and body, I think. 

** Nov. 2nd, 1667. To the King’s playhouse, 
and there saw ‘ Henry the Fourth ;’ a 3 con- 
trary to expectation, was pleased in nothing more 
than in Cartwright’s speaking of Falstaffe’s 
speech about ‘ What is Honour?” The house 
full of Parliament-men, it being holyday with 
them: and it was observable how a gentleman of 
good habit sitting just before us, eating of some 
fruit in the midst of the play, did drop down as 
dead, being choked ; but with much ado Orange 
Mall did thrust her finger down his throat, and 
brought him to life again. 

“* 1667-8, Jan. 11. To the King’s house, to see 
‘ The Wild-goose Chase.’ In this play | met 
with nothing extraordinary at all, but very dull 
inventions and designs. Knipp came and sat by 
us, and her talk pleased me a little, she telling 
me how Miss Davis is for certain going away 
from the Duke’s house, the King being in love 
with her; and a house is taken for her, and 
furnishing ; and she hath a ring given her already 
worth 600/.: that the King did send several 
times for Nelly, and she was with him; and I 
am sorry for it, and can hope for no good to the 
State from having a Prince’ so devoted to his 
pleasure. She told me also of a play shortly 
coming upon the stage of Sir Charles Sediey’s, 
which, she thinks, will be called ‘She Wander- 
ing Ladys,’a comedy that she thinks will be 
most pleasant; and also another play, called 
‘The Duke of Lorane;’ besides ‘ Catiline,’ 
which she thinks, for want of the clothes which 
the King promised them, will not be acted for a 
good while. 

“Feb. 20th. Dined, and by one o’clock to 
the King’s house: a new play, ‘The Duke of 
Lerma,’ of Sir Robert Howard’s: where the 
King and Court was ; and Knipp and Nell spoke 
the prologue most excellently, especially Knipp, 
who spoke beyond any creature I ever heard. 
The play designed to reproach our King with his 
mistresses, that I was troubled for it, and ex- 
pected it should be interrupted ; but it ended all 
well, which salved all. 

[This entry is the more curious, as we gather 
that Knipp, who was to satirize the King’s mis- 
tresses, was herself the favourite of Pepys.] 
“@4th. To the Nursery, where none of us 
ever were before; where the house is better and 








whom we here find a secretary to the Admiralty 





the musique better than we looked for, and the 
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acting not much worse, because I expected as bad 
as could be: and I was not much mistaken, for it 
was so. I was prettily served this day at the 
playhouse-door ; where, giving six shillings into 
the fellow’s hand for three of us, the fellow by 
legerdemain did convey one away, and with so 
much grace faced me down that I did give him 
but five, that, though I knew the contrary, yet 1 
was overpowered by his so grave and serious de- 
manding the other shilling, that I could not 
deny him, but was forced by myself to give it 
him. 

“97th. With my wife to the King’s house to 
see * The Virgin Mart yr,’ the first time it hath 
been acted a great while: and it is mighty 
pleasant ; not that the play is worth much, but 
it is finely acted by Beck, Marshall. But that 
which did please me beyond any thing in the 
whole world, was the wind-musique when the 
angel comes down; which is so sweet that it 
ravished me, and indeed, in a word, did wrap up 
my soul so that it made me really sick, just as I 
have formerly been when in love with my wife ; 
that ‘neither then, nor all the evening going 
home, and at home, I was able to think of any 
thing, but remained all night transported, so as 
I could not believe that ever any musique hath 
that real command over the soul of a man as this 
did upon me ; and makes me resolve to practice 
wind-musique, and to make my wife do the lik 

“ April 7th. To the King’s playhouse, and 
there saw ‘The English Monsieur’ (sitting for 
privacy sake in an upper box): the play hath 
much mirth in it as to that particular humour. 
After the play done, I down to Knipp, and did 
stay her undressing herself: and there saw the 
several players, men and women, go by; and 
pretty to see how strange they are all, one to ano- 
ther, after the play is done. 

“* May 5th. Creed and I to the Duke of 
York’s playhouse ; and there coming late, up to 
the balcony-box, where we find my Lady Castle- 
maine re | several great ladies; and there we 
sat with them, and I saw ‘ The Impertinents’|a 
once more, now three times, and the three only 
days it hath been acted. And to see the folly 
how the house do this day cry up the play more 
than yesterday ! and I for that reason like it, I 
find, the better too. By Sir Positive At-all, I 
understand is meant Sir Robert Howard. My! 
lady pretty well pleased with it: but here I sat 
close to her fine woman, Willson, who indeed is 
very handsome, but, they say, with child by the 
King. I asked, and she told me this was the 
first time her Lady had seen it, I having a mind 
to say something to her. One thirg of familia- 
rity | observed in my Lady Castlemaine: she 
called to one of her women, another that sat by 
this, for a little patch off of her face, and put it 
into her mouth and wetted it, and so clapped it|a 
upon her own by the side of her mouth, I sup- 
pose she feeling a pimple rising there. 

“6th. Lunderstand that my Lord St. John 
is meant by Mr. Woodcocke in ‘ The Imperti- 
nents.’ 

“7th. To the King’s house ; where going in 
for Knipp, the play being done, I did see Beck 
Marshal! come dressed off of the stage, and look 
mighty fine and pretty, and noble: and also 
Nell in her boy’s clothes, mighty pretty. But 
Lord! their confidence, and bow many men do 
hover about them as soon as they come off the 
stage, and how confident they are in their talk! 
Here was also Haynes, the incomparable dancer 
of the King’s house. Then we abroad to Mar- 
rowbone, and there walked in the garden, the 
first time I ever was there; aud a pretty place 
it is. 

“ Aug. 29th, Met my wife in a coach, and 


her and Mercer and Deb. to Bartholomew fair, 
and there did see a ridiculous, obscene little 
stage-play called ‘Marry Andrey;’ a foolish 
thing, but seen by every body: and so to Jacob 
Hall’s dancing of the ropes; a thing worth see- 
ing, and mightily follow ed. 

“ Sept. 28th. Knipp’s maid comes to me to 
tell me that the women's day at the playhouse is 
to-day, and that therefore I must be there to en- 
crease their profit. 

“Dec. 2nd. Abroad with my wife, the first 
time that ever I rode in my own coach, which do 
make my heart rejoice and praise God, and pray 
him to bless it tome and continue it. Sosheand 
I to the King’s playhouse, and there saw ‘ The 
Usurper ;’ a pretty good play in all but what is 
designed to resemble Cromwell and Hugh 
Peters, which is mighty silly. 

“3rd. At noon home to dinner, and then 
abroad again with my wife to the Duke of York’s 
playhouse, and saw “¢The Unfortunate Lovers ;’ 
a mean play I think, but some parts very good, 
and excellently acted. We sat under the boxes, 
and saw the fine ladies ; among others, my Lady 
Kerneguy, who is most devilis! aly painte “li. And 
so home, it being mighty pleasure to go alone 
with my poor wife in a coach of our own toa 
play, and makes us appear mighty great, I think, 
in the world; at least, greater than ever I could, 








he riends ‘ . OF xp ; Ot, 
e.|or my friends for me, have once expected ; or, I 


think, than ever any of my family ever yet lived 
in my memory, but my cosen Pepys in Salisbury 
Court. 

“19th. My wife and I by Hackney to the | fi 
King’s playhouse, and there, ihe pit being full, 
sat in a box above, and saw ‘ Cataline’s C onspi- 
racy,’ yesterday being the first day: a play of 
much good sense and words to read, but that do 
appear the worst upon the stage,, I mean the} 


least diverting, that ever Isaw any, though most? } 






fine in clothes ; anda fine scene of the Sena 
and of a fight as ever I saw in my life. We sat 
next to Betty Hall, that did belong x to this house, 
and was Sir Philip Howard’s mistress ; ; amighty 
pretty wench. 
‘Jan. 15th, 1688-9. To Sir W. Coventry ; 
where with him a good while in his chamber, 








stopped “her going thither tomeet me; and took 





talking of the great factions at Court at this day, 
even to the sober engaging of great persons, and 
differences, and making the King cheap and ri- 
diculous. It is about my Lady Harvy’ s being 

otfended at Doll Common’s acting of Sempronia | 
to imitate her; for which she got my Lord| 
Chamberlain, her kinsman, to imprison Doll: 
upon which my Lady Castlemaine made the 


King to release her, and to order her to act it) 


again worse than ever, the other day , where the 
King himself was; and since it was acted again, 
ar dt my Lady Harvy provided people to hiss her 

nd fling oranges at her: but it seems the heat is 
come to a creat height, and real troubles at court 
about it. 

“© 19th. To the King’s house, to see ‘ Hor: 
this the third day of its acting: a silly tra wedy, 
but Lacy hath made a farce of several! “dances— 
between each act one: but his words are but silly, 


and invention not extraordinary as to the dances; 

















tail of a H —>E sow. 

“Feb. 1. To the King’s playhon se, thinking 
to have seen ‘The Heyresse,’ first acted on Sa- 
turday last: but when we come thither we find 
no play there ; Kieater, that did act a part 
therein in abuse to Charles Sediey, being 
last night exceedingly boaten with sticks by two 
or three that saluted him, so as he is mighty 
bruised and forced t 

“©9),To dinner at noon, where I find Mr. Sheres ; 
and there made a short dinner, and cz 





» keep his bed. 


ried 





ome? 
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| Duse ot York is wholly 
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oaly some Dutchmen come out of the mouth and} with all his g 





‘The Heyresse,’ notwithstanding Kinaston’s 
being beaten, is acted: and they say the King is 
very angry with Sir Charles Sedley for his hei ing 
beaten, but he do denyit. But his part is done 
by Beeston, who is fain to read it out of a book 
all the while, and thereby spoils the part, and 
almost the play, it being one of the best parts in 
it: and though the desizn is in the first concep- 
tion of it pretty good, yet it is but an indifferent 
play ; wrote, they say, by my Lord Newcastle. 
But it was pleasant to see Beest« on come in with 
others, supposing it to be dark, and yet he is 
forced to read his part Ly the light of the can- 
dles: ar ns this 1 observing to a gentleman that 
sat by me, he was mightily ple ased t herewith, 
and ‘s} ial t up and down. Sut that that 
please d most ia the play is the first song that 
Kuipp s (she singing three or four); and in- 
deed it was very finely sung, so as to make the 
whole house c! 

Other anecdotes of the stage, which relate 
more distinctly to its own history, we reserve 
for a future occasion ; and in the meantime pro- 
ceed with suc ch examples as strike us most 
readily of the degeneracy of the period : 

“In 1664. My 1 sady Sandwich tells me how 
my Lord Castlemaine is coming over from 
France, and is believed wi!l soon be made friends 
with his Lady again. What mad freaks the 
Mayds of Honour at Court have: that Mrs, 
Jennings, one of the Dutchesse’s maids, the 
other day dressed herself like an orange wench, 
and went up and down and cried oranges; till 
falling down, or by some accident her fine shoes 
were discerned, and she put to a great deal of 
shame; that such as these tricks being ordinary, 

and worse among them, thereby few will venture 
jupon them for wives: my Lady Castlemaine will 
in merriment say, that her dé anghter (not above a 
year old or two) will be the: first mayd in the 
Court that will be married. 

“ March 19th. My. Povey and Tin his coach 
ito gh Parke, being the first day of the tour 
| ther sre. Where many brave ladies ; among 
ot hex, Castlemaine lay impudently upon her 
back in her coach asl eep, with her mouth open. 
There was also my Lady Kerneguy, once my 
Lady Anne Hambleton. 

“1665. As an infinite secret, my Lord tells 
me, the factions are high between the King and 
[the Dake, and all the Court are in an uproar 
| with their loose amours ; the Duke of York being 
in love desperately with M Stewart. Nay, 
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:| that the Duchesse herself is fallen in love with 


jher new Master of the Horse, one Harry Sidney, 
and another, Harry Savill. So that God knows 
what will bee nd of it. And that the Duke is 
not so obsequious as he used to be, but very hizh 
of late; aud would be glad to be in the head of 
an army as Generall ; and that it is said that he 
jo propose to go and command under the King 
jof Spayne, in Flanders. That his amours to 
Mrs, Stewart are told the King. So that all is 
like to be nought among them. 

“© 1666. Pierce the su n tells me how the 
en up to his new 
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imistress, my Lady Denham, coinz at noon-day 
ventlemen with him to visit her in 
Scotland Yaz she declaring she will not be 
sz, as Mrs. Price, to go up anal dowa 
the Privy-stairs, bat will be owned publicly ; 
and so she is. Mr. Brouncker, it seems, w 
the pimp to bring it about, and my Lady Casile- 
maine, who designs thereby to fort! fy hers¢ if by 
the Dake; there being a falli ~g-out the other 
day between the Kirg and. her: on this occa- 
sion, the Queene, in ordinary talk before the la- 
dies in her drawiag-room, did say to my Lady 
Castlemaine that she feared the King did take 
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him with us to the King’s playhouse, where 


cold, by staying so late abroad at her house, 
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She answered before them all, that he did not 
stay so late abroad with her, for he went be- 
times thence, (though he do not before one, two, 
or three in the morning,) but must stay some- 
where else. The King then coming in and 
overhearing, did whisper in the eare aside, and 
told her she was a bold impertinent woman, and 
bid her to be gone out. of the Court, and not 
come again till he sent for her; which she did 
presently, and went to a lodging in the Pell 
Mell, and kept there two or three days, and then 
sent to the King to know whether she might 
send for her things away out of her house, The 
King sent to her, she must first come and view 
them: and so she come, and the King went to 
her, and all friends again. He tells me she did, 
in her anger, say she would be even with the 
King, and print his léettersto her. So putting all 
together, we are and are like to be in a sad con- 
dition.” 

The contagion seems to have been very strong 
at this period, for even the worthy Mr. Pepys 
himself records : 

“ The truth is, I do indulge myself a little the 
more in pleasure, knowing that this is the pro- 
per age of my life to do it; and out of my ob- 
servation that most men that do thrive in the 
world, do forget to take pleasure during the 
time that they are getting their estate, but re 
serve that till they have got one, and then it is 
too late for them to enjoy it:” 

We believe there are a few memoranda in the 
six volumes of folio MS. which would throw 
more light upon this branch of the subject; but 
the reverend editor has with great propriety 
suppressed them . 

Here we must again break off; but the con- 
tinuation of this division, and further extracts 
from the Covenanting record, shall appear next 
week. 
———— 

SIGHTS UF BOOKS. 

Tales of my Grandmother. 12mo.2 vols. Edin- 
burgh, 1235, Constable. London, Hurst & Co. 
Pernars there never was a country richer in 
legendary Jore than Scotland, and certainly none 
in whose literary annals the lower class of 
people occupy so distinguished a place. To this, 
we think, the lonely and studious habits of the 
Covenanters, operating on temperaments braced 
by climate, and imaginations excited by romantic 
scenery, mainly gave rise. The volumes hefore 
us are, we understand, the productions of one 
belonging to those ranks, which, in other coun- 
tries, are rarely those of literary exertion, They 
consist of a number of short tales founded on 
events, which tradition has handed down in 
every possible form, and are curious and enter- 
taining as pictures of Scottish manners. There 
is some pretty poetry, of which the two follow- 

ing are favourable specimens : 
* Tak back thy ring 0’ goud, lady— 
Tak back thy ring frae me : 
Tak back thy plighted luve, lady— 
My troth gie back to me. 
There is thy magic chain, lady, 
Twined o’ thy flaxen hair : 
There is thy scarf o’ goud, lady— 
I'll never wear it mair ! 
Thou art baith fair and’ fause, lady, 
But I’ve been leal an’ true !— 
I’ve come to take my last, lady, 
My lang last lenk at you !” 


“© gie me back my heart again, 

For its owre true for thy fause breast ! 
Thou silly thing! stay nearer hame, 
Gin thou wad prize thy yerthly rest. 
But she is fuir although she’s fause ! 

A waist sae genty nane may see! 

The lire upon her taperin’ hawse 

Wad match the snaw on Benahie ! 

O! wha could smile, yet leuk sae proud? 
—Fuil that I was my heart te tyne !— 
Aft vaunts she o’ her gentle bluid— 

1 darena mint to speak o’ mine! 


What then? Grace sits upon her brow! 

= ee rose re e’er sae bright! 
er li twa cherries ripe to pow? 

Her omn-ten beams 0” heel licht! 

Thy lot is dool, thou fintterin’ thing, 

Aw’ thou hast changit thy peace for sorrow! 

Ah! sae, the joys that charm to-day, 

Aft fill the cup o’ wae to-morrow !” 








The Roman Nights at the Tomb of the Scipios. 
From the Italian of Verri. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 
Constable. London; Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 

Turis is a well-executed translation of one of the 
most popular of the modern Italian works ; it 
contains a great deal of both curious and interest- 
ing historical discussion ; most of the celebrated 
among the Romans are brought on the stage, and 
we must add, to good purpose. The arguments 
are well managed ; and there are some singular 
doubts as to the truth of some ancient facts, well 
worthy of attention. There is a very pretty 
vignette of the tomb of the Scipios. 





England and the Holy Alliance——A pamphlet 
has lately made its appearance at Paris, called, 
“The Rights of Spain over her Colonies,” 
which contains a furious attack upon England, 
for having recognized the independence of the 
Colonies of South America. It enumerates what 
it terms the various usurpations of this country, 
and insists that public justice demands a restitu- 
tion of them. After an examination of the poli- 
tical and moral condition of England, the writer 
affirms, that the words ‘ civil and religious 
liberty,” which the English are so fond of using, 
mean nothing more than forgetfulness of God, 
and contempt for kings. He says that England 
is destroyed by physical and moral rottenness ; 
that it is faithless, exhausted, tottering under the 
weight of its debt, and on the brink of ruin; and 
he intreats the sovereigns of Europe, for their own 
safety, to declare war against the English, and 
to renew against them the continental blockade, 
which he conceives would be exceedingly easy, 
by means of the Holy Alliance ! 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
MEMOIRES OF P. L. HANET CLERY. 
(Concluded. ) 

We closed our notice of this publication last 
Saturday with an account of Louis X VI. instruct- 
ing his daughter in geography: the Memoirs 

proceed as follows : 

“On the other hand, the Queen taught her 
daughter with the same zeal, sewing, embroidery, 
and all kinds of needlework ; and employed the 
infaut hands of the young princess in making 
shirts and child-bed linen, which were _distri- 
buted to the poor persons of Versailles, 

«« A passage hai been made in the palace, to 
go privately from the Queen’s apartments to 
those of her daughter. Of this passage her 
Majesty always kept the master-key: one day, 
going to see the princess, she broke the key in 
the lock; as the passage was lighted by a bull’s 
eye from my room, the Queen called to me, and 
1 accompanied her back to her apartments. Her 
Majesty observed, ‘ Hanet, perhaps, you think 
that your four months’ absence, on account of the 
death of your wife, will deprive you of the pre- 
sents we have made to the household on the ino- 
culation of the princess;’ and before I could 
make any reply, she took a paper out of her bag. 
The King coming in at that moment, the Queen 
told him the story of breaking the master-key, 
and the promptitude with which I had released 
her. ‘I am not surprised at'that ; he is the best 
runner of Versailles; and when he goes to the 
hunt I always find him in at the death of the 
stag.’ The Queen then gave him the paper ; he 
read it, and wrote on it, ‘and one year in ad- 





vance he must be paid for his extra journey’ 
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(from my room to the passage,) and it was a 


pension of 60 francs per month, to the principal 
servants of the princess’s household, in remem- 
brance of her happy inoculation. _ 

“‘ The King, who had always all kinds of instru- 
ments at hand, said, ‘ I will soon repair the da- 
mage.’ I held the candle, and his Majesty soon 
took off the lock, took it to pieces, took out the 
broken part, put the lock together, and put it on 
again ; then, wishing to try the key on the other 
side, he was in the dark. It so happened that 
Delmas, the gargon de chambre, was waiting for 
the locksmith, and seeing, in the dark passage, a 
man turning a key backwards and forwards, with 
his back towards him, he went up and slapped 
him pretty smartly on the shoulder, and said, 
‘Old boy, you have made us wait prettily for 
you.” The King opened the door, when Del- 
mas, recognizing the King, gave a cry of horror ; 
the Queen hastened to the spot, and found Del- 
mas frightened out of his life, and the King rub- 
bing his shoulder, and laughing fit to split his 
sides: their majesties soon consoled poor Del- 
mas.”” 

Trifling circumstances frequently mark the 
character of a person more distinctly than those 
graced events which are the result of calculation. 

«The young princess had taken a fancy to a 
large doll she had seen at the fair, but the go- 
vernesses would not let her have it ; she told the 
Queen what a beautiful one it was, and how 
much she wished for it. ‘Oh!’ said the 
Queen, ‘ had Hanet been there, he would have 
bought it.” I took my cue, ran off directly, and 
in a few minutes brought the doll in triumph, 
The joy of the young princess was extreme, and 
the satisfaction of the Queen at my zeal was not 
less ; she did not ask me the price of the doll, 
but paid for it royally, as was always her custom 
towards her servants who displayed zeal or at- 
tachment in her service.” 

The following is a curious instance of a wager 
made while asleep and paid when awake. 

«In October 1785, the court was at Fountain- 
bleau, as usual, The Queen one day went to the 
chace and took the princess in the carriage with 
her. I not being wanted, ran after the dogs, 
which was my favourite sport, and I was that 
day in at the death of three stags. Overcome 
with fatigue, hunger, and thirst, I went to the 
canteen and took some refreshment, and then 
threw myself down under a tree and fell asleep : 
how long I had slept I cannot tell, but I was 
awoke by a vojce which seemed to issue from the 
hollow trunk of the tree ; it pronounced distinctly 
these words: ‘ Hanet will not be at his post to- 
night.’ ‘ No!’ cried I, starting up, ‘ I will bet 
fifty louis that I shall be at my post.’ I looked 
around, but could see no one; and I thought I 
had dreamt it. As there was no time to lose, I 
tan off for the chateau as fast as my legs could 
carry me ; and though the distance was three 
leagues, I made such haste, as to arrive at my 
post the moment the Queen arrived with the 
princess, and I presented myself to take her out 
of the carriage. The Queen started on seeing 
me, and said, ‘ Hanet, have you English horses 
at your orders.’ ‘ Yes, Madam,’ I replied, on 
shewing my legs, ‘ here they are.’ Her Majesty 
turned to a lady in the carriage, and said, ‘ Really 
it is inconceivable.’ My fatigue during the day 
did not permit my passing the night at the ball. 
The next day, after having taken the princess to 
the Queé¢n, I returned to my apartment and sat 


down in the great chair and fell into a profound 
sleep. My feelings may be conceived, when on 
awaking, Delmas told me that the princess was 
returned, and that their majesties had passed and 
repassed through the apartments several times 
without my awaking to open the folding doors as 








it was my duty to do. ‘ Heavens!’ I exclaimed ; 
‘ what will be thought of my negligence.’ At 
that moment, the supper of the princess was 
ordered, and we brought in the table. The Ba- 
roness Makan was the first to tell me, that their 
majesties had laughed heartily at my being so 
sound asleep, that the noise of their passing and 
repassing had not awoke me. This relieved me 
from all apprehension. On going to bed, some- 
thing heavy in my coat pocket hit against the 
chair; I put my hand in and took out what 
proved to be a rouleau of fifty louis. I was lost 
in amazement who could be the invisible dryad, 
or benificent fairy, whose attentive ear had heard 
and tacitly accepted my bet at the foot of the 
tree, and afterwards paid it.” 

We should fill the whole of the columns 
of the Literary Gazette, were we to tran- 
scribe all the traits of generosity, benevolence, 
and kindness, which daily marked the con- 
duct of these two unfortunate monarchs, whose 
sole happiness censisted in doing good, in giving 
pleasure, and wiping off the tear from the cheek 
of sorrow. 

His present rs a Charles X. displayed 
similar acts of kindness and goodness of heart. 
One day the Count D’Artois placed one of 
the Swiss soldiers as a sentinel, opposite the 
Paris-avenue, and ordered him to inform 
him as soon as he should perceive a person, 
whom he described, pass by. The Swiss did 
not see the person, and the prince forgot his 
sentinel, The day, the evening, the night, and 
next morning passed away, and the Swiss, faith - 
ful to his post, did not quit it an instant, keeping 
his eyes fixed on the great avenue. His com- 
rades asked him what he was doing there so long. 
“IT am doing,” he replied in broken French, 
“what my master ordered me, I appear to be 
doing nothing.” 

The Prince was at length informed of the cir- 
cumstance, “Oh, heavens!” his Royal High- 
ness exclaimed, ‘I had totally forgotten him,” 
and instantly went himself to relieve his sentinel, 
who was ready to drop from fatigue and hunger ; 
he put a purse of gold into his hands, and said 
“Go, my poor friend, to repose thyself: if 1 
have forgotten thee thirty hours, there is some- 
thing that will enable thee to remember me for 


some time. 

“ Louis XVI. used to rise very early and take 
long walks on foot with his captain of the guards ; 
a few pages followed them, but always at a great 
distance. 

““ Dressed in a grey coat, with breeches to 
match, a white waistcoat, to which his decora- 
tions were attached, and hidden by his coat 
being buttoned ; grey thread stockings, and shoes 
with small buckles, his hair tied behind, a laced 
hat, and a stout stick in his hand, he appeared 
much more like an honest farmer than a king. 
In this stile the King might be seen every morn- 
ing in his park, or the roads in the neighbourhood. 

‘One day, walking with the Prince de Poix, 
who was dressed in the same manner, they met 
a carter driving a cart laden with wine ; one 
of the wheels had got into a deep hole, and the 
carter was flogging his horses most unmercifully, 
but in vain; the King said, ‘ Why flog*the poor 
horses so?’ ‘ Zounds,’ said the man, in a passion, 
* if you think you are cleverer than myself, take 
my whip, and let us see what you can do.’ His 
Majesty, without saying a word, took the whip 
and reins, and made a start, but it was unfortu- 
nately the wrong way, for the cart upset. The 
carter swore like a trooper ; ‘ Well, said the King, 
‘my friend, the mischief is done, mstead of 
swearing, let us try and repair it;’ and he set to 
with him to unload the wine, and reload it, 


with all his strength ; and he had great muscular 
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powers. ‘The Prince de Poix was forced to imi- 
tate his master: when they had nearly finished, 
the pages came up, and cried ‘the King! the 
King!’ The poor carter, frightened out of his 
life, ran away and hid himself in the wood. The 
King sent for him, and said ‘ Why run away ? 
are we not good sort of people, have we not 
helped thee famously? Here,’ said he, ‘ is 
something to console thee ;’ at the same time 
putting several Louis d’Ors into his hand. The 
King returned to the chateau covered with mud, 
and laughing heartily at bis adventure.” 

We will make only one more extract. Hanet 
lost his father, who made him promise on his 
death-bed that he would represent him, and be 
father to his brothers and sisters ; he promised 
it on the crucifix, and religiously kept his word. 
On his parent’s death, gloom hung over his mind, 
and a presentiment that other misfortunes were 
about to befal him; he could not sleep but in a 
dose ; he fancied constantly that he saw his fa- 
ther, with two of his own children in his arms. 
He goes on: 

“Wishing to inform my wife of the health of 
our youngest child, at nurse at Bougival, I went 
there, and called on the curé, an old friend of 
my father’s ; in going up to him I perceived him 
change colour, He was about to sit down to 
dinner, and invited me to partake of it, which I 
did, and begged him to send for the nurse and the 
child; ‘ We will after dinner,’ he replied, in a 
tone that struck me as singular. After we had 
dined, a person came to ask for a certificate of 
baptism ; he opened the register, and while he 
sought his spectacles, I cast my eyes carelessly 
over the book ; the first line informed me of the 
decease of my child ; my surprise aud affliction 
can scarcely be conceived. The good curé 
said, ‘ You have just read what it was too pain- 
ful for me to tell you.’ I left him with my heart 
full of grief, to convey the sad intelligence to my 
wife at Paris. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ here is a part of 
my dream realized ;’ full of these sad ideas I ar- 
rived at eight at night at the house of my father- 
in-law. All the doors were open; I saw nobody 
till lentered my wife’s room ; good God! in what 
a state I found her; stretched on a mattress on 
the floor, her father and mother and two surgeons 
rubbing her with ice to bring her to life—horrible 
convulsions had quite disfigured her. I took her 
in my arms ; she still breathed : ‘ She is not dead,’ 
I cried, ‘ let us put her into a warm bed directly.’ 
My advice was followed, and in about ten minutes 
she recovered her senses, and opening her eyes 
she recognised me, and exclaimed, with a sob, 
‘My child is dead, and I have not followed him.’ 
‘Alas, my love, it is too true ; but be comforted, 
we have one blessing still left,’ pointing to the 
cradle. I flew to it to present the baby to its 
mother ; Heavens! what can express the terror 
T felt when I found I held in my arms a corpse ! 
It was our last hope and consolation ; my blood 
froze, I fell on the ground, and was put to bed 
in a state of perfect insensibility. The next day 
my wife and the doctor came to my bed-side ; she 
sought to console me by the very means I had 
adopted. ‘ Be comforted, my love,’ said she, ‘ we 
have one still left, and we will go to Bougival 
and bring him away.’ Alas, wretched woman, 
she was childless.” 

The manner in which the latter child came by its 
death cannot be made known too publicly. The 
paper-hanger had been papering some rooms with 
green paper, the child had got some of it and 
sucked it; as the green colour was composed of 
verdigris, it was poisoned. There are other anec- 
dotes: Moreau figures among the rest, as being 
a secret agent of the Bourbons, which justifies 
Buonaparte in bringing him to trial, 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

NEW BEES. 
Tue Horticultaral Society has lately received 
from New South Wales, through the liberality of 
Captain M‘Arthur, son of John M‘Arthur, Esq. 
of Camden, in that colony, a fine healthy hive 
of native bees. They differ materially from the 
bees of Europe, being infinitely smaller, and 
wholly without stings. The honey which they 
produce is said to be of excellent quality, and is 
distinguished by a peculiar fragrance ; it is one of 
the few products of that singular country which 
serves as food for the natives, 


Notices, &c. abridged from the last No. (V.) of 
Brewster’s Edinburgh Journal of Science : a very 
interesting publication, which has them either 
originally, or industriously collected from con- 
temporary scientific writers. 

Mr. Ramage, of Aberdeen, gives an account 
of a White Leech, found in a stickleback, 
which, when disengaged, was as large as the 
fish which had enclosed it. The stickleback 
died immediately, and the leech, which had all 
the motions of the common leech, in about 
twelve hours. Mr. R. supposes that the latter 
must have been swallowed when of a minute 
size for food, and had grown, and preserved life, 
in the small gut of the fish, till the accident 
happened which protruded it, full grown, for his 
observation. 

Plesiosaurus.-- This fossil genus of reptiles 
existed only in the theory of Mr. Conybeare, 
published shout four years ago; but the disco- 
very of an almost perfect skeleton has, it seems, 
confirmed the accuracy of his views. The most 
remarkable circumstance in the osteology of this 
animal is, that the cervical vertebre are so nu- 
merous as 39, or, including the anterior dorsal, 
41; and thus, it must have had a neck like a 
swan: another and curious instance of the ana- 
logies among beasts, birds and fishes. Though 
its element was water, its motions in darting at 
its prey must, from this structure, have resem- 
bled the actions of the bird. 

Megalosaurus.--- Another specimen of fossil 
zoology, is an enormous nondescript animal, dis- 
covered at Stonesfield, near Oxford. The re- 
mains are very imperfect, but it is estimated that 





more than sixty feet, and that its bulk equalled 
that of an elephant seven feet high! 

Ourang-Outang.---The newspapers have lately 
echoed the account of a huge Ourang-Outang, 
said to be seven feet high, and on which Dr. 
Abel is drawing up a memoir. Another gentle- 
man writes from Sumatra, that near Taruman, 
an immense specimen of the same kind was lately 
killed ; measuring in height six feet, and its foot 
fourteen and a half inches in length. ‘‘ The skin 
(the writer continues,) is covered with bright 
shining brown hair, resembling a horse’s main, 
and about a foot long. Its face was quite hu- 
man, with a long beard, beautifully curled. You 
may imagine the size and power of the animal, 
when I tell you that I measured one of its eye- 
teeth, and found it three inches and a fourth in 
length ; and that it lived many hours after five 
balls were lodged in its body, and a spear run 
through it. The body was well proportioned, 
and no protuberance of the stomach !” 

We must say that we should not like to have 
killed so respectable an approach to humanity as 
this is described to have been. One of its mur- 
derers asserts that it had moustachios as well as 
a beard, and yet it was shot and speared in the 
barbarous manner here related, and its head 
given to the cook of a vessel to boil and clean off 
the flesh! It would be fatal to some of our ex- 








= were these Sumatran hunters to take a 
ay’s sport in the Park or Bond-street, 


this Saurian reptile extended to the length of . 
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Astronomy.—Sit Thomas Brisbane’s catalogue 
of stars in the southern hemisphere is making 
such rapid progress, that about this time 12,000 
observations are about to be sent home finished, 
and 6000 more are nearly ready. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
CamaripcE, July 1.—The Porson Prize for the 
best translation of a passage from Skakspeare- 
into Greek yerse, was on Saturday last adjudged 
to John Hodgson, of Trinity college. Subject : 

King John, Act iv. Scene 2; beginuing with “* Aing 
John. How oft the sight of means;” and ending with 
“ Hubert. an innocent child.” ‘ 

‘The Members’ prize for the best dissertation 
in Latin prose, was on Wednesday last adjudged 
to John Buckle, of Trinity college, Senior Ba- 
chelor. Subject: “ De statu futuro quenam 
fusere veterum, inter Grecos et Romanos Philoso- 
phorum dogmata ?”’ 

Oxrorp, July 2.—Cn Thursday the following 
Degrees were conferred : 

Doctor in Divinity. —Rev. John Bull, Student of Christ 
church, and Canon Residentiary of Exeter cathedral. 

ga in Divinity —Rev. K. M. Boultbee, Merton 
coliege, 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. C.S. Hassells, Trinity college, 
grand compounder; the Hon. A. Herbért, Fellow of Mer- 
ton college, grand comgenetrs Rev. L. G. G. Dryden. 
Lincoln college ; Rev. P. W. Taylor, Edmund hall ; Rev. 
W. B. Cosens, Magdalen hall; K.’Nobie, J. B. Webb, 
and J. M. D. Alexander, Brasennose college; G. B. Far- 
rant, St. John’s college; Rev. W. Goddard, Fellow, and 
Rev. G. Koberts, Jesus college; W. H. Twemlow and 
Rev. H. Gower, Christ church; D. Cameron, Wadham 
college. 

Bachelors of Arts.—A. Turner, Exeter college, ga 
compounder; R. Eden, Scholar of C.C. college; R. C. 
Dallas, 8. W. Cobb, and Hon. J. L. Barrington, Oriel 
college. 4 ? 











FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tue pictorial display of the present year, in the 
metropolis, has been no less remarkable for its 
numerical abundance, than for its character 
in sustaining modern art by the advance made 
in the more exalted class of painting. It is 
t-ue, that advance is confined to a very few per- 
formances ; but these are sufficient to show what 
may be done with due encouragment. From the 
talents thus exhibited, we have reason to believe, 
the Royal Academy has derived more than the 
usual advantages by an increase of visitors. ‘The 
arrangements, however, of the works, have not 
been more favourable to those out of the pale of 
the Academy than heretofore ; and the elevated 
station of some, and the low placing of others, 
have been attended with the usual mortifications 
to the individual sufferers. Indeed, so little, in 
some instances, has it been possible to distinguish 
artists and their productions, that the numbers 
of many could not be seen without the help of an 
opera glass; this is particularly the case with 
what appear in the library. 

Among the pictures to be looked for in a low 
station, there is a fair sample of high talent in the 
neighbourhood of Good’s Smugglers, as in 

107. The Poor Man and his Distressed Horse. 
A. Cooper, R.A. 

108. A Scene on the Sea Beach. A. Fraser. 

102. Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. G. 
S. Newton. 

In 99. A Study ofa Girlanda Boy. T.S. 
Good.—Certainly one of this artists best pictures ; 
and in 

109. Sir Henry Wooton presenting a jewel to 
the Countess Sabrina. C. RP. Leslie, A. 

In the School of Painting, Mr. Rippingille’s 
Ordeal by Touch, 197, should either have been 
rejected, or at least placed so as to be seen. The 
subdject is of a character to excite great interest, 
and the talents hitherto displayed by this artist 

have been such as to favour a supposition of its 
being as well managed as works of his which have 
gone before, But the general appearance of the 


-tratt, Lord Mayor. T. Stewardson.—It has not 


picture certainly does not warrant this; though as 
far as regards expression, the countenance of the 
accused hears the strongest traits of terror and 
guilt, and displays the powers of the artist equally 
with any thing we have seen from his extraordi- 
nary pencil. Perhaps the word extraordinary 
may better apply to some performances which have 
found their way into the anti-room, and will be 
easily recognised from the violence done to every 
quality of the art : how they found admission, even 
to fill up corners, we are at a loss to guess ; the 
style they affect is of a character in painting 
better forgotten than remembered. 

But we pass on to where perhaps our earlier 
attention should have heen directed, the pencil 
of Sir Wm. Beechey, 7, Portrait of Elisha De- 
hague, Esq. This is a very simple and unaffected 
character of portrait, and shows us that the pen- 
cil of this artist has lost nothing of its vigour nor 
of its sweetness. The same appears in the por- 
traits of the lady and daughter of Sir R. P. Jo- 
drell, Bart., and the portrait of a lady, 111. 

In the School of Painting, 244, is a Portrait 
of Lady Lawn, by G. Beechey, highly creditable 
to this artist. 

145. Portrait of the Right Hon. John Gar- 


been the fate of the Lord Mayors of London al- 
ways to be well painted, but they have generally 
been well placed, and we regret to say the sta- 
tion which this portrait holds is not equal to 
the merit of the performance, which, as a work 
of art,-may rank with the best in its class, Indeed 
we do not remember to have seen a more favour- 
able sample of the city’s first magistrate, or one 
in which the dignity of the character has been 
more happily pourtrayed. 

141. Guardian Angels. H. Howard, R.A.— 
This is a clever picture in poiat of composition 
and other of the essential qualities of art, but 
certainly too fanciful in costume and decoration, 
if intended as portraits, which the individuality 
of feature bespeaks them to be. 

147. Landscape. Sir George Beaumont, Bart. 
H.—In this honorary production, under the 
simple title it bears, we have the style and cha- 
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167. Chester. G. Jones, R. A.—A subject 
well suited to the character of this artist’s pen- 
cil, and executed in an admirable manner. 

268. Paul and Virginia. 7. Foster.—We 
have always been an admirer of Mr. Foster’s 
clear and firm style of painting. In the manage- 
ment of his composition, we do not think him 
equally successful as in some of his former pro- 
ductions, nor can we persuade ourselves that the 
dress of Virginia has any thing becoming in it ; 
we rather think it spoils an otherwise very pretty 
pictorial groupe. 

227. Olivia and Viola. H. Singleton.—It is 
not that Mr. Singleton cannot give individuality 
either in the costume or in the character of his 
subjects, when they are of a nature to require it ; 
but, certain it is, in pictures where imagination 
is more especially concerned, he retains his usual 
manner, but always with the redeeming quality 
of a tasteful fancy ; and we consider the subject 
under notice as one of his most successful efforts. 

». 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO b 
Wuen first we met, in early youth, 
I felt my heart was thine ; 
And dreamt not of the fatal truth, 
That your’s could ne’er be mine! 
Too young to love,—in friendship’s name, 
My soul still clung to thee ; 
There was a charm around thy name, 
That made it dear to me! 
And when, at length, time bade us part, 
And I was left alone,— 
I felt a sickness in my heart, 
That told me thou wer’t gone. 
Oh! many a year has rolled away 
Since that parting hour of pain, 
And I ne’er thought to see the day 
When we should meet again. 
But, we have met,—and come what will, 
I never can forget 
That it is worth a lifetime still 
To think that we have met. 





W. M. 











racter of a first rate performance ; it is a feature 
in the works of this highly distinguished amateur | 
artist, that they retain the same grand style of ex- | 
ecution, the same rich and harmonious colouring, 
throughout the whole of his practice ; indeed he 
could hardly have quitted his own for a better 
manner ; and it would be well if a similar course 
had been pursued by some of our professors 
in art, to many of whose experiments may be ap- 
plied the proverb of ‘‘was well, wanted to be 
better, took physic, and died.” 

139. Landscape. Sir W. Elford, Bart. H.— 
From its similarity to the last-mentioned per-| 
formance, it might have been wrought from the 
same palette; and it is gratifying to see the 
patrons and lovers of the Fine Arts, thus evince 
by their skill in the practice of them, that they 
are every way qualified for the task of judging 
and directing in matters connected with the ad- 
vance and improvement of the public taste. 

149. Lion and Lioness ; a study from nature. 
J. W. Lewis.—There are several studies of this 
kind before the public as prints, all of which 
entitle the artist to rank among the first of those 
who already excel in this department. In the per- 
formance before us, Mr. Lewis has introduced his 
subjects under an advantageously picturesque 
character, and his skill is no less displayed in 
the colouring and back ground. 

164. Landscape Composition. W. Daniel, 
R. A.—This is a beautifully mellow-toned style, 
reminding us of the Flemish school, and finely 





contrasted with his tremendous picture 298, of 


THE SEA NYMPH. 

he idea of the following Romance is borrowed from 

a German writer, who imagines a race of beings, capable 

of existing beneath the waters—mortal, like ourselves, 

but more beautiful; created without souls, and endued 

with supernatural powers during their fanciful existence. 

They were soinetimes permitted to dwell among us for a 

season; and if 13! that period they could obtain the 
and, as well as the heart, of an earthly lover, they re- 

ceived a soul by this union, and relinquished their claim 

to the ocvan; but if they were so luckless as to be re- 

jected, the law of their sovereigu obliged them to return 

to his dominion for the remainder of their lives.) 

Henry! light of my eyes! my soul! 

Come with me, where the blue waters roll ; 

Look on the waves, all tinged with the sky, 

Not a step, not a breath, not a sound is nigh ; 

Look on yon wandering white sail there, 

Scarcely swell’d by the languid air ; 

Look on that Sun that sinks to rest, 

Sweetly lull’d on the ocean’s breast. 

Thou art that Sun to me! my life 

Without thee were darkness, and toil, and strife ; 

Thou art that wandering bark to me, 

And I’ll be an ocean of love to thee. 

Canst thou not hear my young heart beat, 

Ere thou hast spoken, and oft as we meet 2 

Hast thou not sworn to make me thine 

By sacred altar, and rite divine ? 

Hast thou not sworn to be mine own, 

And now, wilt thou leave Ondine alone ? 

Star of my worship! and life of my heart, 

Think what a death ’twould be, to part! 

Not for the coronet over thy brow, 

But to thyself, my existence I vow ! 

By the light of thine eyes I swear, 





the Edystone Light-louse, 


Storm and battle, and death to share ; 
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By the breath of thy lips, I’ll prove 
Tender, forgiving, and true to thy love ! 
And oh, what power could rend from thy side, 
Thy faithful, thy blest, and adoring bride ! 
Henry dearest! thou wilt not smile— 
Look once more on this flowery isle: 
Has Ondine’s voice lost every charm, 
And wilt thou spurn her circling arm ? 
Once you prized my amber hair, 
Is its lustre gone, or:my brow less fair ? 
Sweet Lord, look ! the day is past, 
Evening’s shades are gathering fast ; 
The tide is swelling—the breeze grows strong, 
The broad moon is rolling the clouds among ; 
And the stars are singing my funeral song ! 
Start not Henry! this must be, 
Unless this hour thou weddest with me ; 
The tide is swelling—the tide is bright, 
And the full moon sheds on the wave her 

light. 

Yes! thou hast clasp’d me to thy heart, 
Would we were never again to part ; 
Now let me drink thy sigh once more, 
One first, last kiss on the lips I adore ! 


The wave hath touch'd her foot of snow, 
And her eyes and cheek no longer glow ; 
Like a shadow of mist, she fades away, 
Veil’d and dissolv’d in the silvery spray : 
Yet, as she sinks in her humid grave, 
A murmur oflove is heard on the wave ; 
Plainative sighs, a voice unseen, 
‘* Dearest! forget not thy poor Ondine.” 
Lonely and sad he wanders there, 
Breathing his plaints to the midnight air; 
Bound by the charmof his Sea Nymph’s smile, 
Henry dwells on the lovely isle ; 
Still at the full of the moon and tide, 
Floats on the wave his ocean bride ; 
Dripping and bright, her beautiful hair 
Streams o’er her bosom and shoulder bare ; 
And her pale blue eyes express 
Mingled grief and tenderness. 
*Tis but a moment she sparkles there, 
Waving her arms, as the moonlight fair ; 
A crystal crown she bears in her hand, 
And her voice is heard on the enchanted land ; 
It’s tones are like the harp’s first sigh, 
Touched by the breeze as it wanders by : 
«Henry! plunge the surge beneath, 
Let me crown thee, with this wreath ! 
Come with me through these purple waves, 
To our glittering halls and amber caves,” 
Then as she sinks, more impassion’d and faint, 
More sweetly she warbles her fond complaint— 
«* Dearest! farewell—to Ondine be true !”’ 
And the waves softly murmur, “ Adieu! 
Adieu!” 
May, 1825. FipeEtra. 








MUSIC. 
Wirnovr wishing to maintain that the fate of 
the new Italian Opera, “ Il Crociato,” by Meyer- 
beer, is fully decided, as it can hardly be said 
to have had a fair trial (having been brought 
out at the languid close of a languid season, and 
not having yet been acted with any thing like 
that security and energy, which only a long and 
thorough study of- the subject, and a full command 
over its difficulties, can give); we still think 
there cannot be two opinions in the minds of mu- 
sical judges as to the merits of a great many of 
its single parts, as far as it regards their compo- 
sition. The characteristic, or pantomimic over- 
ture, as it is called, we will pass over in silence, 
as we have an utter dislike to music, whose re- 
gion ought ever to be on high, being lowly and 
meanly employed to imitate ‘ The labour of 


works,” or ‘‘ the strokes of the hammers in ma- 
sonry works,”’ or ‘‘ the opening (jarring ?) of the 
prison gates,” all which, with similar expressions, 
we have seen marked over particular passages of 
this production ; but so much the longer should 
we like to dwell in praise on that, in one word, 
magnificent quartetto, thé®prayer commencing 
“Qh! Ciel Clemente,” which, were it even 
written without words, might well dispose 
our hearts to religious feelings. It is not rich, 
itideed, ia a variety of ideas ; but combines a de- 
lightful simplicity, with a general effect, so ap- 
propriately dignified, so | flowing, and so 
soothing, as to be in no way inferior to Rossini’s 
celebrated prayer, in his opera ‘“‘ Moses in Egypt,” 
with which the hearer is naturally led to compare 
it. Ina work of such magnitude (for the piano- 
forte arrangement alone forms a very decent vo- 
Jume in folio) it is hardly fair to expect that every 
thing should be new and original, and therefore 
Meyerbeer may be pardoned if he reminds us oc- 
casionally of Mozart and Rossini. Even this 
quartetto may be traced in passages to the former ; 
but this is still more the case with the Gran 
Duetto “ Va Gia Varcasti Indegno,” the beau- 
tiful melody of which, from “ti lascio al tuo ros- 
sore,” must be familiar to many as an old ac- 
quaintance. It is, notwithstanding, a beautiful 
and effective piece, like the Terzetto ‘Si quel 
Fanciullo.” Those who have heard this opera at 
Venice, where it first came out for the Carnival 
of 1824, and on other Italian stages, do not ex- 
press themselves very favourably of the manner 
with which, in particular, the chorusses and other 
concerted pieces are given here ; and say, with 
perfect justice, that there is a great want of 
strength and energy in the performance of them, 
to say nothing of their not being always sung in 
perfect harmony, so as to make a beautiful ‘‘ en- 
semble.” 

Among the detached pieces that have been 
published, we have not seen any better arranged 
than the following, which at the same time may 
serve as proofs of our opinion as stated above. 

1. “ Popolo d’Egitto Ecco Ritorno A Voi,” 
Recitative e Coro ; together with the Cavatina, 
«Cara Mano dell Amore.” 

2. “Oh! Ciel Clemente,” Quartetto. 

3. “ Va Gia Varcasti Indegno,” Duetto. 

4. ‘ Sperar? Si Quel Fanciullo,” Recitative 
and Romance. 

They are published by Birchall and Co. 

The Overture and Choruses are best given in 
the last number of the Harmonicon, together 
with an abstract of the story. 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANF. 
On Tuesday, the French Coronation, which has 
been long in preparation, and cost some thousands 
of pounds, was performed for the first time, and 
not very indulgently received. The ceremonies 
are introduced by the adventures of Jemmy Clip- 
card, a pawnbroker’s apprentice, who runs away 
with his master’s daughter, and is pursued, step 
by step, by the old man and his housekeeper. 
The author’s design seems to have been to ren- 
der completely abortive the liberal, and we may 
say, lavish expenditure of the manager; the 
scenery, panorama, and decorations being the 
most magnificent we have ever seen, and the 
dialogue more than ordinarily vulgar and unintel- 
ligible. If we might therefore suggest an altera- 
tion, we would recommend the whole of the dra- 
matic part of the business to be omitted, as at 
present it only serves to put the audience out 
of humour, and make them dissatisfied with the 
splendour which succeeds it ; the procession to 
walk across the stage instead of round the pit, 





slaves, in drawing and raising stones for the 


which has a bad and straggling effect ; and the 








ceremony in the cathedral to be shortened, and 
hat more particolarly with respect to some of 
the minutia. If given in this manner, merely 
as a pageant between play and farce, it may pos- 
sibly produce some return, As it now stands, 
we much fear that it will never repay one-third 
of its expense. 





COVENT GARDEN. 

On Saturday last, a new farce was performed 
here for the first and last time, called, All a 
Mistake. It is said to have been written by a 
Lady of Fashion, but containing a series of blun- 
ders too gross and improbable to satisfy the 
meanest understanding. It was, notwithstand- 
ing its high birth, listened to by the audience 
with strong symptoms of impatience, and before 
it was half over, ungallantly and uncerer onious' y 
condemned. As a specimen of this unfortunat» 
attempt, we shall content ourselves with giving 
one or two of its leading incidents, satisfied that 
such of our readers who were not present wil] 
pity our sufferings, and congratulate themselves 
upon their lucky escape. A Lady Aurelia Some- 
body has been married to a Colonel Richmond, 
but, ‘“‘mirabile dictu,” it seems that she has 
never seen her husband but once, and that once 
was at the altar where their vows were pledged. 
After twelve long years, during which time she 
has been doing duty, as a sort of widow, at an 
old mansion in the country, she receives a let- 
ter (from whom does not appear) informing her 
that the Colonel is about to claim her, but that 
wishing to have one more look at her before he 
settles for life, intends to present himself at her 
gate, as a ‘‘ way-faring man and traveller,” and 
in that character to make trial of her hospitality 
and her other virtues. ‘This scheme is no sooner 
detailed, than a footman announces a heavy 
shower and the arrival of a stranger, who asks 
for. shelter, and we are now introduced to Mr. 
Ramble, a wandering geologist, eccentric in ap- 
pearance, and extravagant in discourse. The 
lady, of course, considers this her husband,— 
looks at him with dissatisfaction—treats him 
with a kindness which causes him no little sur- 
prise, and makes up her mind to be miserable 
for the rest of her days. This is mistake the 
first. A second time the servant approaches her 
mistress to inform her, that the stage-coach has 
broken down at the park-gate, and we are now 
made acquainted with the passengers who have 
been ‘‘spilt,’’ and these are Colonel Richmond 
and Mrs. Bramble, who never having met before, 
are easily taken for man and wife, in such a 
family as this; and a Mr. Twineall, a London 
attorney, who takes old Gertrude, the lady’s 
companion, for the mistress of the domain, makes 
violent love to her accordingly, and offers her, 
without a fee, his parchments and his person. 
This is mistake the second. To proceed further 
would be useless; but the principal mistake yet 
remains untold, viz.: that which was committed 
by the manager, who imagined that such a story, 
with dialogues sometimes imbecile, and some- 
times vulgar, could ever meet with a favourable 
reception. We are no advocates for dramatic 
insubordination ; but how such performers as 
Mrs. Gibbs and Mr. Jones could submit to the 
drudgery of learning such parts as were given to 
them upon this occasion, we are quite at a loss 
to comprehend. The former, indeed, seemed a 
little annoyed; but the latter never suffered his 
ardour to abate, but worked through his charac- 
ter, as he always coes, with the utmost good 
humour, and the most laudable perseverance. 





ENGLISH OPERA. 
On Saturday Mr. Arnold opened this theatre with 
the promise of considerable activity: the per- 





formances were The Beggar’s Opera, Rosina, and 
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The Spoiled Child. Miss Stephens was the Polly, 
and Mr. Thorne, who was formerly at Drury- 
Jane, and who is much improved as an actor and 
a singer, personated Macheath. In the afterpieces 
a Miss Goward made a successful debit as Rosina 
and Little Pickle, and the whole of the enter- 
tainments were so well received that they were re- 
peated on Monday. 

On Tuesday a new opera was produced here 
called Broken Promises, or The Colonel, the Cap- 
tain, and the Corporal. The plot is rather slender, 
and the dialogue a little too sentimental, but in 
other respects it is a lively and agreeable piece, 
and, acting as a relief to the horrors of the German 
school, of which we have lately had so much, 
becomes doubly pleasing and acceptable. The 
leading events may be thus described :—Mrs. 
Woodland, a young and handsome widow with a 
large fortune, is about to bestow her hand upon 
Colonel Coolard, but not being quite satisfied that 
her loyer is sufficiently attached to her, and in- 
stigated moreover by the ‘‘ green-eyed monster,” 
determines on the sudden to reject his addresses, 
At this period Captain Fairfield, a youthful 
spendthrift, is recommended by her Abigail to 
occupy the vacant place in her affections, who, 
upon being duly introduced and accepted, gives 
the lady a written promise of marriage. The 
Captain and his bride elect now proceed to his 
father’s house, where they arrive upon the day 
that is to celebrate the old gentleman’s birth, 
and the marriage of another son with one of his 
adopted daughters, We now learn that the Cap- 
tain’s heart is “licensed to carry two inside,” as 
it appears that he is already engaged to Emma, 
the sister of his brother’s wife, and he is conse- 
quently touched with something like remorse 
when he receives the warm welcome, and the 
fond embraces of his former mistress. In this 
dilemma he seeks an interview with his father, 
owns his extravagance and is forgiven, but con- 
fessing also his a with the widow, is 
renounced for ever. To add to his misery he is 
called out by the Colonel ; he accepts the challenge, 
but after having wounded him, explains to him his 
difficultand distressing situation. A reconciliation 
then follows between the Colonel and the widow ; 
and the latter learning from the unconscious Emma 
the real state of the case, gives up to her the mar- 
riage ise, and all parties arefinally made hap- 
py. T oe isalso an underplot, which is a counter- 
part of the former, in which Corporal O’Connor, 
whose faith is plighted to Susan en is induced 
by Bagwell, Mrs. Woodland’s ste , who wants 
him for his own niece, to break his promise also ; 
but this purpose is defeated, and the fond couple 
celebrate their wedding with the rest of the party. 
The acting of this little drama, particularly as 
far as ds the Susan of Miss Kelly, and the 
Emma of Miss Stephens, is beyond all praise. 
Miss Stephens never appeared im either of the 
large theatres to so much advantage, whilst Miss 
Kelly im the greatest interest to a charac- 
ter of little consequence, and got through a long, 
a difficult, and nota very natural scene, in a man- 
ner that surprised even her most ardent admirers, 
Thorne, Bartley, and Power were highly re- 
spectable; Miss Noel, in good voice ; and Mrs, 

eippert not wanting in confidence. The most 
original sketch in the way of character was in 
the hands of Wrench, but he does not seem to 
comprehend it: we would advise him also to 
make some alteration in his dress; no Colonel, 
living or dead, ever cut such a figure: he looks 
as if he had been dressed in Monmouth-street. 
A young lady, a pupil of Miss Kelly, appeared 
for the first time upon any stage as Mrs. Woodland, 
and was very favourably received: when she ac- 
quires a little more self possession we shall be 
better able to judge of her abilities, The music, 
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which is of a pleasing nature, is judiciously ar-| 


ranged by Mr. Hawes, and comprises a selection 


from the works of the most popular composers. nistry for foreign affairs at St. Petersb 
The opera was much applauded throughout, and been poscrntan. v5 the 


has been played nightly with increased success. 








VARIETIES. 

Madame Catalani has been giving a concert at 
Paris, which was fully attended. 

The Emperor of Russia has granted 50,000 
rubles per annum, to be distributed amcng the 
Russian artists studying at Rome. 

M. Aimé Bonpland.—-The friends of this 
amiable man and éxcellent naturalist, and the 
lovers of science in general, have at length the 
consolation of being assured of his health and 


safety. It may be remembered that, about three | 


years ago, news was brought to Europe that he 
had been surprised by some soldiers sent by Dr. 
Francia, who has contrived to make himself so- 
vereign of Paraguay, and carried into captivity. 
The reason for this act of violence was alleged to 
be, that M. Bonpland had taken the plan of the 
fortress of Itapera, and sent information to the 
enemies of Dr. Francia; but it was understood 
at Buenos Ayres that he had made a large plan- 
tation of the celebrated Paraguay tea plant, on 
the south side of the river Panama, and the 
Doctor was afraid that this might one day prove 
injurious to Paraguay, which derives great ad- 


vantage from the cultivation of that plant. Great) | 


uncertainty has prevailed respecting M. Bon- 
pland’s fate ; some reports have even been spread 
that he had been killed by Francia’s le, 
being taken in an attempt to escape. M. de Cha. 
teaubriand, during the period of his administra- 
tion, endeavoured but in vain to obtain his re- 
lease ; and the Emperor of Brazil promised to use 
his exertions for the same purpose. But his fate 


was still involved in mystery. Latterly, however, | § 
Mr. Woodbine Parish, his Majesty’s Consul| ‘fp, 


General at Buenos Ayres, having occasion to de- 
mand of Dr. Francia the release of some British 
subjects, and their property, unjustly detained in 
Paraguay, took the opportunity of making a very 
energetic remonstrance respecting the detention 
of M. Bonpland. As the British subjects have 
been suffered to depart in consequence of Mr. 
Parish’s demands, great hopes are entertained 
that he will be equally successful in favour of M. 
Bonpland, Meantime bis friend and fellow-tra- 
veller, M. Von Humboldt, has received letters 
from the frontiersof Paraguay, from which it ap- 
pears that M. Bonpland enjoys excellent health, 
and is living at Santa Rosa, practising asa phy- 
sician, and amegy 8 a. gory sd his researches 
in natural history. Though not permitted to leave 


Paraguay, or correspond with persons out of Dr.|‘ 
Francia’s territories, he has, it seems, been well | | 


treated in other res 
brandy distilleries at Santa Maria, and Dr. Francia 
has given him lands to indemnify him for the loss 
he sustained, when so suddenly and arbitrarily car- 
ried into captivity. Mr. Canning will confer a 
great favour on the friends of science if he should 
be able to restore to Europe this able naturalist, 
with the treasures accumulated by so many years’ 
labour and research ; and his having already ap- 
plied the influence of Great Britain to obtain the 
release of a French subject, is just such an act as 
we would expect from the enlightened and liberal 
mind of the illustrious Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. 

On the New Patent Railway at Cheshunt. 
By precept, Chesterfield, by practice, Stair, 
Taught us to conquer men, and win the Fair ; 
But Palmer’s Patent proves their precepts failing, 
He finds the way to please mankind, by—Railing. 
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China.—M. Timkowski, one of the principa 
members of the Oriental department of the mi- 
h, having 
years 1820 and 1821 to 
|conduct from Kiachta to Pekin the Russian ec- 
| clesiastical mission sent to the t monastery 
jwhich Russia has at Pekin, and to bring from 
Pekin to Kiachta the priests who were leaving the 
latter place, kept an exact j al of his travels, 
full of historical, geograpliical, and statistical 
notes, which, illustrated by maps and plates, he 
has recently published, in two volumes. It is a 
work which contains an abundance of curious and 
interesting matter. 

The slow Barber :—~From Martial. 
So slow you do your work, you lazy knave, 
Another beard will grow while this you shave ' 


LITERARY NOVELTIES, — 

Tue Life, Diary, and Correspondence of Sir W. Dug- 
dale, is preparing for —— by W. Hamper, Esq. 

The volume for which we look with anticipation of 
meng ane the pen of Mrs. Hemans, is entitled, ‘* The 
‘orest Sanetuary; with Lays of many Lands, and other 
Pieces.” The principal poem, the Forest Sanctuary, is, 
we learn, the tale of a Spaniard who takes refuge in the 
wilds of America, from the religious persecutions of his 
own country, in the 16th century. 

LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 

Caldwell on Arbitration, 8vo. second edition, 128.— 
Wilson’s Tour on the Continent, 2 vols. 8vo. third edi- 
tion, l/. 1s.—History of Switzerland, 1 vol. 6s. bds.— 
Saunders’ Discourses, 8vo. 10s, 6d.—Selections from Bi- 
shop Hall, second edition, 18mo. 3s. 6¢.—Evangelical 
Rambler, 3 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6¢.—Lawson’s Lost Spirit, 
18mo. 4s.--Jonas's Distiller’s Guide, second edition, 6s.— 
Russell and Ryan’s Crown Cases reserved, royal 8vo. 
2. 58.—Lingard’s History of England 4to. vol. 6. 17, Lis. 
—Ditto, 8vo. vol. 9 arid 10. 1. .—Mayo’s Dissections, 
12mo. 78, 6d.—Ryland on Diseases of the Chest, ]8mo. 
2s. 6d.—Welbank on Syphilis, 8vo. 7s.6d.—Kitto's Essays 
and Letters, 12mo. 4s. 





sppynencsseesean TABLE. 
une. 


Thermameter. Barometer. 
Thursday ..... 9 | From 46 to 73 | 30°00 to 30°05 
Friday ....+.. 10 sees B— 7 "ld — stat 
Saturday ...... 1 +49» 44,5— 78 3019 — 30°16 
Sunday....... 12 | 1... 44 — B3*| 3014 — 30-10 
Monday....... 13 7— #2 30°10 — 30°16 
Tuesday ...... 14 sees 52 — 78 30°20 — 30° 
Wednesday .... 15 vee TI — 7 302 — 302 





Wind, in the early part of the week, S. W. and S. B.; 
since the 12th, N.E.—Clear; remarkably fine weather 
~ hay-making, which has generally commenced here- 
about. 

* The thermometer to-day within one degree of its 
greatest height of last summer. 


June. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday ...,. 16 from 44 to 80 | 30°18 to stat. 
Friday ....... 17 sees HB 30°15 — 30°12 
Saturday . .... 18 vee 87 — 70 | B14 — 10 
Sunday....,... 19 sees 89 — 6 | 30.05 — 2988 
Monday ...... 20 oeee 8B — 66 | 29°75 — 29°72 
Tuesday ....... 21 oeee 37 — 63 Ses ae 
Wednesday .... 22 sees 4 — OD 96 — 30-00 


Prevailing wind N.E.—Alternately clear and cloudy ; 
a im ae the evening of the 20th.—Rain fallen, ,125 of 
aa inch. 


Thermometer Barometer. 

Thursday...... 23 from 42 to 2 30:00 to 30°02 
Bin cc cece oeee B—7 30-00 — 29°94 
Saturday ...... % oeee 2 —7 29°88 — 29°65 
Sunday ....... 26 - 48 — 69 | 29°70 — 29-76 
Monday....... 27 40 — f2 24-76 — 29°30 
Tuesday ....... 28 evee 47 — 62 | 29°30 — 29°67 

inesday..... 29 - & — 68 | 29°69 — 29-70 


Wind S.W.—Generally clear till 27th, since cloudy, 
with rain at times.—Rain fallen, ,925 of an inch. 
Edmonton. H. C. ADAMS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,* Owing to the variety of our dramatic and musical 
criticisms, and other pempporany matter, we are again 
induced to postpone The Parrot. 

To our very numerous poetical Correspondents we beg 
tointimate, that it is not always a d' robation of their 
kind offerings which prevents their being inserted in the 

Gazette. We receive many contributions which 
we admire sufficiently to mark them for that destination ; 
but circumstances of selection and arrangement,—the 
want of space, and the desire to vary our subjects, fre- 
quently, and of necessity, cause us to forego these in- 
tentions. 
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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-Mall—The 
Gallery, with a selection of Pictures by living Artists of the 
English School, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until 
Six in the Evening.—Admission 1s.—C atalogue 1s. 
ee The Subscribers to the Print from Mr. West's Picture of 
Our Saviour healing the Sick in the Temple,” who have not 
received their lmpressions, may receive them upon payment of the 
remainder of their subscriptions at the British Lnstitution, daily. 


New General Atlas, 7 
Me. ARROWSMITH has just published a 
New General ATLAS of the WORLD, comprehending 
separate Maps of its various Countries laid down from the most 
recent Astronomical Observations, and with the latest improve- 
ments and additions. Size of the Atlas, 15 inches by 12. ice, 
coloured, 3/. 3s. ; or in a superior manner, 3/. 10s.; plain, al. 16s. 
o be had at Arrowsmith’s, Soho-square. 

Also, a new Map of Ancient & Modern Greece, 


in 6 sheets, 4l. 4s.; and a redaced one, in 1 sheet, 14s. 
Second Edition, with Plates, 2 vols. small 8vo. 15. 


A SKETCH of the MANNERS & CUSTOMS 
of PORTUGAL, made during a Residence in L‘sbon, in 
the Years 1921, 22, 23. By MARIANN 2 BAILLIB. 

Printed for John Marray, Albemarie-street. 


With a coloured Engraving, price 7s. 6d. in red cloth, 
AUSTUS: his LIFE, DEATH, and "DE- 
SCENT into HELL, 
“ This is a well-executed translation from the German, of a 
very surprising book. It is a daring, vigorous conception, most 
happily bodied, and ably ined, too, through every page 
in this volume.””— News of Literature and Fashion. 
Published by Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


In post 8vo. price 15s. 5th Edition, thoroughly revised, and with 
a considerable additions, 
[NFORMQTION and DIRECTION for TRA- 
VELLERS on the CONTINENT. 
By MARIANA STARKE, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

















_Jn 2 vols. = sy “ 

SUPPLEM ENT to the ETYMOLOGICAL 
\O DICTIONARY of the SCOTTISH LANGUAGE. By JOHN 
JAMIESON, D.D. F.R.S. and F.A.S, &c. Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to his Majesty. 
_ These volumes contain a great variety of words not explained 
in the preceding volumes, which have been collected from ancient 

5. & books, as well as from many modern works in the Scottish 
language that have appeared since the date of the former publi- 
cation ; also a great variety of terms and groans (many of which 
throw light on our ancient manners and custems), communi- 
cated to the Author by correspondents in most of the counties in 
Scotland. 

Printed for W. and €. Tait, Edinburgh ; and Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, Feotmcstdhenn, Lanta. 





This day is NBL No. XXV. price its with Plates. 
"THE EDINBURGH | PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL, Conducted by Professor JAMESON. 

The following are the principal articles :—Professor Christi- 
son and Dr. Turner on the illuminating power of Oi! and Coal 
Gas—Captain J. Franklin on the G phical Positions of 
several Places in India Dr. Greville on two new genera of 
Byssoider and a new species of Eurotium (with Te i 
Blackadder on unusual Atmospheric Refraction (with a plate)— 
On a Fossil Crocodile discovered near Whitby (with a plate 
Mr. Miller on the Invention and Practice of Steam Navigation- 
Dr. Daubeny on the Geology of Sicily (with a coloured map) 
—Professor Barlow's Experiments on the Magnetism of lron— 
Dr. Boue’s Synoptical Table of the Crust of the Earth and the 
chief subordinate Masses—Captain Basil Hall on the Dundee 
Ferry—Account of a new and commodious Method of Regulating 
the Movements of Steam Vessels (with a plate) — Professors Leslie 
and Jameson on the Value of Water as a Moving Power—List of 
rare Plants which have flowered in the Botanic Garden, Edin- 
burgh—Scientific Intellig Pp; dings of Scientific So- 
cieties, &e. 

Printed for A. Constable and Co. Edinburgh; and Hurst, 
Robinson, and Co. 90, Cheapside, and 8, Pall-Mall, London. 


EDITORS or PROPRIETORS of Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS, or other Periodical Works .—A Bookseller 
whose pont are most eligibly situated in the neighbourhood 
of the Strand, is willing to undertake the care of publishing any 
P ble Work on d terms; a saving of 50 per cent. 
to those who must otherwise have premises, and employ persons 
to transact the business.—N. B. use of a good window may 
be had, if required. Apply (if by letter, post-paid) to Mr. P. 
East, Auctioneer, 24, Brydges-street, Covent-garden. 


Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 
On July 1, was ae / price 3. oe Las Number of vol. II. 
A BELLE ASSEMBLEE, or Court and 


Fashionable Magazine, enriched with 

















Rennie on Gout.—In 8vo. ai 5.6d. 
BSERVATIONS on GOUT, Critical and 
Pathological ; with Practical Remarks on the Injurious 
Use of Colchicum, and on Diet. By A. RENNIE, Surgeon, &e. 
Printed for T. & G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street ; J. Hatchard 
and Son, Piccadilly; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


In 12mo. with Plates, ori 7s. 6d. boards 
COURSE of DISSECTIONS, for the use of 
Students. By H. MAYO, Surgeon & Lecturer in Anatomy. 

This Work contains a brief description of a Course of Dissec- 
tions, which the Author has found particularly useful in teaching 
Anatomy. 





Nearly ready for publication, 
A large Engraving of the Anatomy of the 
Eye; with a concise Description, beautifully coloured ; copied 
rom the Drawing exhibited by Mr. Mayo in his Lecture-room, 
Berwick-street. Tikes 7s. 6d, 7 
Printed for Burgess and Hill, 55, Great Windmill-strect, 


m » 
*,* A Medical Circulating Library and Reading-room. 





Second Edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. boards. & 
ECTURES on SOME IMPORTANT 
_4 BRANCHES of CHRISTIAN FAITH and PRACTICE. 
By THOMAS RAFFLEs, LL.D. 

Printed for T. Taylor, Liverpool ; Longman and Co.; G. B. 
Whittaker; Baldwin and Co.; T. H ilton ; Baynes and Sonu ; 
T. Westley; Sherwood and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; J. 
Duncan ; Seeley and Son; Suttaby and Co.; and W. Darton, 
London ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and H. Mosley, Derby. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Lectures on the Doctrines of the Gospel. 

12mo. 6s. boards. , 
Life of Spencer. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Also, The Reformation & the Papal System ; 
or, Remarks on two letters on those subjects in Mr. Butler’s 
Book of the Roman Catholic Church. 1s. 6d. 


French Grammar.—Just published, price 5s. bound, 
THEORETICAL & PRACTICAL GRAM- 
MAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, with 











Dr. Ayre on Disorders of the Liver and the other Digestive Organs. 
Second Edition, 8vo. price Ss. 6d. ° 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATION on the Nature 
and Treatment of those Disorders of the Liver and other 
igestive Organs which produce what are denominated BILIOUS 
COMPLAINTS. By JOSEPH AYRE, M. D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, &c. &c. 
Printed for, and seld by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pater- 
noster-row. 





Handsomely printed in 2 vols. Bro. with a Mapand7 Eo wings, 
price il. 5s. in boards, the second Edition, carefully revise: 
and corrected, with a able of Contents prefixed, of 

ISTORY of the EXPEDIT ION to RUSSIA, 
undertaken by the Emperor Napoleon in 1819. 
By GEN. COUNT PHILIP DE SEGUR. 
Printed for Treuttel and Wiirtz, Treuttel, Jun. and Richter, 
. 30, Soho-square. Of whom may be had, | 

The sixth Edition of the French original. In 
2 vols. 8vo. Price il. 2s.; or with an Atlas of four a and 
two Views, price il. 8s. Also. we : 

Histoire de l'Expedition de Russie.’ Par le 
Marquis de Chambray, Colonel de Artillérie. ade Edition. 3 
vols. 8vo. avec un Atlas de Cartes et Plans, et 3 Vignettes. 
Price al. 5s. sous . 

Histoire Militaire de la Campagne de Russie, 
eh 1812. Par le Colonel Boutourlin, Aide-de-camp de 8.M. VEm9 
pereur de Russie. 2 vols. 8vo. avec un Atlas in folio. 1. 16s. 


Pinnock's County Histories. 
Price 1s. and embellished with a neat Map of the County, 
HE HISTORY and TOPOGRAPHY of M1D- 


DLESEX ; conteiaiog, also its Antiquities, Natural and 
Artificial Curiosities, Local Peculiarities, Commerce, and Manu } 
factures ; with Biographical Sketches of its most eminent Na- 
tives, Tables of Fairs,&c.&e, 

Also, of the same size and price, the Counties of Bedford, 
Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, 
Jerby, Devon, Dorset, Durham, Essex, Gloucester, Hants, 
Hereford, Hertford, Huntingdon, Kent, L » Leicester, 
-incoln, London aud its Environs (as.) Monmouth, Norfolk, 














Instructiye Exercises. By C. GROS. ’ 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 

A Key to the above Exercises is also pub- 
lished, by the same Author. Price 3s. 6d. hound. 

Also, a new Methodical Speiling-Book of the 
French Tongue, in which Theory and Practice are united, and 
the Lessons classified according to Dr. Mavor’s Method. by = 
Gros. Price 2s. bound. 

Anew Analytical Table of the Gender of allthe 
French Substantives generally used. By C. Gros. Beautifully 
printed on a sheet of drawing paper and coloured, Price 3s. 

French Pronunciation, alphabetically ex- 
hibited ; with Spelling Vocabularies and new Tables, French 
and English. By C. Gros. 12mo0. Price 2s. bound. 


In 3 vols. post Svo. price 27s. ¥ 
ON ESTEBAN; or, Memoirs of a Spaniard. 
Written by HIMSELF. f 
** This Work forms an excellent supplement an pa 
to the admirable Letters of Don Leucadio Doblado. In giving a 
detailed history of his life, Don Esteban professes to present a 
faithful pictare of the manners, habits, and customs of his 
countrymen. ‘He takes the reader into the interior of their 
private houses; introduces him to their Tertulias, Balls, Assem- 















vlies, and public places ; leads him to the Romerias, Convents, 
Nunneries, and Palaces; and gives him an in he into the 
national and private character of the Spaniard: The Work, 


besides, contains an account of the state of the Spanish Court 
under Ferdinand, which is worthy of Gil Blas, and puts us in 
mind of that Novel.””—Globe and Traveller. x 
Published by Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street ; 
(removed from Conduit-street.) 





Galleries of Art.—In 12mo. rice 38. boards, 
BEAU IES of the DULWICH PICTURE 
GALLERY. 7 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
bas Also, in post Svo. 8s. 6d. a 
British Galleries of Art; being a Series of De- 

scriptive and Critical Notices of the ay eng | ——_ of hn, | 
Painti d Seul now existing in England: arfang 
ander the heads off the different Pablic and Private Galleries iu 
which they are to be found. t 

‘ irst Part comprises the following Galleries :—The 
National (late the Angerstein) Gallery—The Royal Gallery at 
Windsor Castle—The_ Royal elleny at Hampton Court—The 
Gallery a apy, es a Powe: LS wee in ay i tw 
worth—The late Fonthill G —_ itian Ga at Blen- 
heim The Gallery at. Knowle Park—The Dulwich 
—Mr. Mathews’s Theatrical Gallery. ~ 

N. B. For the convenience of visitors to the National Gallery 
(now open to the Public), the Description of that Collection, 
which notices all the Pictures, is published separately. Price 1s. 








Gallery 


r P Northumberland, Nottingham, Oxford, Rutlanu, 
Shropshire, Somerset, Stafford, Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, War- 
wick, Westmoreland, Wilts, Worcester, ork (as.), North 
Wales, South Wales. 

“* These Catechisms are well ada to refresh the 
memory ; and there is uo one, proud of his native county, but 
must feel a secret pleasure that its treasures, beauties, and in- 
terests, are $0 ay and so familiarly delineated, and brought 
within the reach of the humblest inividual,’'—Literary ( 


‘ Useful and IN ME Works. 
THE NEW LONDON MEDICAL POCKET- 
BOOK, explaining, in Alphabetical Order, the Causes, 
Symptoms, and ‘lreatment of Diseases; the Properties, Doses, 
odes of Preparation, &c. of the principal Medicinal Sub 
conformably with the latest Al i of the Ph peeia ; 
with an Appendix of Select P ipti in dicine, Surgery, 
and Midwitery, including the New French Medicines, Poisons, 
Tests, Antidotes, &c. ; forming a useful Source of Reference jor 
Junior Practitioners, Clergymen, and Heads of Families. B: 
J. 5. FORSYTH, Surgeon, Author of the ** Natural and Medica 
Dieteticon,” &e. Price 6s. boards. 2 
The Cottage Physician and Family Adviser. 
Edited by Dr, Buchan, and the Members of a ares Medical 
and Philosophical Society. Published on the first of every 
month. Price 1s. 

The present month’s Number contains some important Obser- 
vations on Summer Bathing, Sea Air, and Country Excursions ; 
gener Remarks on Wells, Waters, and the different Watering 

laces in England; Directions to be observed in 8 a Bathing 

Medicated Baths, &c. &c. Also Directions for making severa 

istilled Waters, Analysis of sundry Quack Medicines, Precau- 
tions for Hot Weather, and other seasonable Information. 

*,* Asa work of general information and utility, connected 
with the duties of domestic life, this will be found to embrace a 
greater extent of subjects than any of its contemporaries. All 
objectionable matter is expunged from its pages, and nothing 
inserted that can be dered any ways improper for family 
perusal. | , 

Gray’s Book of Roads, on an entirely new 
Plan ; pane at one view, the various Lines of Route leadin 
to any required point of Distance; and the Index so arranged 
as to enable a direct and immediate Reference to any required 
Route. Price 7s. half-bound ; or, with a complete set of County 
Maps, 12s. ; with coloured Maps, 15s. . 

The Angler’s Guide ; being a new, plain, and 
complete Practical Treatise on Angling, deduced from many 
years’ Practice and Observation. By T. F. Salter. Illustrated 
with numerous new Cuts and Engravings of Fish, Flies, &c. 
drawn from the life. New & improved Edition. Price 4s. boards ; 
or on fine royal paper, of which a few copies only are printed, 12s. 

n’s Sporting Anecdotes. A new and im- 
roved Edition. Including numerous Characteristic Portraits of 





























an exq en 

graved Portrait of Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
rom a Painting by G. Dawe, Esq. R. A. 

lu the first volume the Proprietors were enabled to present the 
following Portraits tothe Public :—Viscountess Belgrave, from a 
Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, ; the Countess of 
Deabigs » and Lady Ducie, from Paintings by Thomas Kirkby, 
Esq. ; Viscountess Ebrington, from an Original Miniature ; Miss 
Jane Porter, from a Painting by the late G. Harlowe; and Lady 
Eleanor Lowther, from a Miniature by Miss FE. Kendrick. 

Amongst the Portraits which the Proprietors have been 
obligingly permitted to engrave from, the following will embellish 
the earliest ensuing Numbers of La Belle Assemblee :—T 
Couutess of Surrey, from a Painting a Thomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A.; Lady Grantham, Lady Emily Pusey, Lady Alicia Peel, 
Lady Emily Feilding, &e. &c. By this Itlustrious List the 
Public will perceive that the Proprietors are forming a Picture 
Gallery of the Female Nobility of Great Britain, and it is their 
object to render their Work a companion ~) Mp. Lodge’s Mig oma 

an inguished Per- 


rs 
@ 


Publication of Portraits of Ill 
sonages, ke. 

La Belle Assemblee also contains two full-length Female 
Figures in the most FashionableCostume, appropriately coloured, 
with three Sheets of Letter Press, consisting of Articles in Polite 
Literature, Tales of Interest, Notices of all New Music, Publi- 
cations, Theatres, Exhibitions, &e. &e. &e. It is printed on 
supefine royal paper, hot-pressed, and got up throughout in a 
very superior style. 

ublished by Geo. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria-lane ; and may 
be ordered through all the Booksellers in the Kingdom. 

Proof impressions of the Plates, on paper, may be had 
at 3s. Gd. each. 








Just imported, by Dulaa’and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 


37, Soho Square 
[JISTOIRE. des REVOLUTIONS POLITI- 
UES & LITTERAIRES de EUROPE, au i8e. Siecle. 
Par rt. Schlosser. Traduite de l’Allemand par W. Sukau. 2 
Byo. 5 


vols. _lgs. 6d. . a 
Pélerinages d'un Childe Harold Parisien, aux 
i de la Capital no Lorraine, en Alsace. “yon et en 
State, extraite du" porscteaille de M.D. J.C. Veridle. 2 vols. 
8vo. | 1825. aris? 190. Gd. z 
Histoire de Napoieon et de la Grande Armée, 
pendant l’Année 1812. Par le Gen. Comte de Segur. 2 vols. 8vo. 
il. as, Ditto, with Atlas, rl. & 


Memvires de Fouché. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris : 


Edition. 
Humboldt Relation Historique. 5e. livraison. 
4to. & atlas folio. 


easy Reading Lessons in the Spanish Language, with an inter- 
lineary and literal translation, —— to the acquirement of 
that language, in a simple and speedy manner. By G. Galindo. 
18mo. Price is. 


Just published, . : 
An Introduction to’ Spanish hove being | Botan: 


0, by the same Auth: 


Als: 0} 
The Spanish Word Book ; or, First Step to the 





Spanish Language, on the plan of thé Abbé Bossut’s French 
Word Book.’ Sec. “Price 1s 


ersons in every Walk of Life, who have acquired Notoriety from 

eir Achi on the Turf, at the Table, and in the Di- 
versions of the Field ; the whole forming a complete Delineation 
of the Sporting World. Illustrated with Coloured Plates and 
numerous W. Engravings. Price 12s. in boards. 

The Hermit in Ldinburgh, or Sketches of 
Manners and Real Characters and Scenes in the Drama of Life. 
In 3 vols. Price 18s, boards. 

he Case of Mary Queen of Scots, and of 
Elizabeth Queen of England, legally, briefly, and historical] 
stated ; embracing the Amorous Life of the a Queen, re 
identifying her with all the Plans that led to Mary’s Ruin and 
lurder. “With an Account of the Last Momeuts of Mary, her 
tter to Elizabeth, and Davison’s Apology about the Death- 
jarrant. The whole drawn from State Papers and most authen- 
tic Sources. By Hugh Campbell, LL.D., F.A.S. In bvo. Price 


2s. im boards. " . 
An Easy Introduction tothe Science of Botany, 
through the Medium of Familiar Conversation between a Father 
nd his Son. By Robert John Thornton, M ecturer on 
jotany at Guy’s Hospital, aud Author of several Works on 
y. in iame. Illustrated with Plates. Price %.; or with 
the Plates bea full coloured after Nature, 12s. in boards. 
The Botanist's Manual: a Catalogue of Hardy, 
Exotic, and Indigenous Plants, arranged according to their re- 
spective Mouths of Flowering; aud more particularly adapted 
to the Service of those who cultivate their own Gardens and 
Pleasure-Grounds. By Richard Morris, Landscape Gardener 
and Planter. In tame. Price 7s. 6d. in boards. 








Published by Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Pateruoster-row. 
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448 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
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In 18mo. sale i: 6d. pees “tly we ae the 19th 
jon, conside 
N INTRODUCTION "to “he “ARTS and 
SCtENCES ; being a short but ine’ Peon pr of 
Useful and Polite Learning ; divided into Lessons, and @ ened 
to the use of Schools and Academies, By R. ' URNER, Lf 
bey Nee ear Hall, Oxford; Author of an Eay caathanien 
to Geography, 
"Seutent elated for G. B. Whittaker; Longman and Co. ; 
Rixianenss Simpkin and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Sherwood 
F. Westley ; and ys; and Wilson & Sons, York. 
Also, Dr. Turner’s Introduction to Universal 
Geography. 18mo. Price 3s. 6d bound. 





and very closely printed volumes, 4to. 
RwBuo7Tki ECA BRITANNICA, ora ‘General 


Index to —" and Big Peo Literature. 
By 
In the first part of this Work, the vy a above 40,000 in 
number, are arranged in alphabetical order; and under each 
author is given a chronological list of his works, their various 
editions, sizes, and prices; and, as faras possible, a short bio- 
phical notice. In the ‘part, the subjects are arranged 
SIphabetically ; ; and under each subject, all the works treating of 
it are arranged in chronological order, so as to form a sort of 
Annals of what has been written on every subject, from the first 
publication to the last, including a complete list of anonymous 
as pag oom ts i SN , 

* In Bibliegra jet me not for e notice and commen- 
dation of that wonderful work walled Bibliotheca Britannica, 
Such a concentration of labour was hardly ever beheld ; but se 
authors, “ove and son, both fell victims to their zeal.— 
uses and advantages of the Bibliotheca Britannica are slag 
fest and indispensable ; and it should never fail to be a library 
companion in all collections of extent or tapers. ”*= Dibdin. 

ry Companion. 

Printed for W. & C. Tait, 78, Prince’s-street, Edinburg ; and 
to be had of any Bookseller in the United Kingdom 


The Elements of vecfal Literatu 
New editions = _ pablahed,, by Geo. B. W Inittaker, Ave-Maria- 


pinnock’s 3 CATECHISMS of the ARTS and 
SCIENCES. 

These Catechisms are intended to form the basis of every 
branch of useful knowledge, and are of themselves, in fact, 
“an Epitome of the Arts and Sciences.”’- The style in which 
they are written is at once clear and simple, conveying instruc- 
tion to the youthful mind in a manner unattainable by the use 
of more elaborate and comprehensive works. In short, while 
they fix on the mind the leading facts in History, and the funda- 
mental principles of Science, the memory is relieved from the 
len of soeaies a mass of minutie with which larger books 
necessarily abo’ They consist of separate Catechisms on the 

















ion.—Price 1s 
SLIGHT'Si SRE TCH of Remote & : Proximate 
Causes of AFFECTIONS of the STOMACH, erroneously 
termed Nervous or Bilious; with a few plain Directions for the 
Prevention and Cure of Dyspepsia 
Printed for William Sams, oyal Subscription Library, opposite 
St. James’ 's Palace. 
one vol. 12mo. price 5s. 6d. boards, 
SUMMER RAMBLE’ in the’ NORTH|’ 
vg ANDS. 
The land of the mountains and flood, 
Where the pine of the forest for ages hath stood ; 
Where the eagle comes forth ov the wings of the storm, 
And her young ones are rock’d on the high Cairngorum.’ 
Fdioburgh: published by William Hunter, Hanover-street ; 
and James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row, London. 








Campan’s Conversations for Young encore learning the French 
and Italian Languag 
Just ee ser | Gas, “ ve Lege Ave: ‘Marin: -lane, in 12mo. 
anew 
ONVERSATIONS, French and English, of a 

/ MOTHER with her DAUGHTER, and some other Persons ; 
or, Dialogues composed for Madame Campan’ s Establishment, 

near Paris. Arranged for the use of English Young Ladies. 
Second Edition. 

new Edition of the same Conversations, in French and 
Italian. Price 4s. bound. 

Also, a new Edition, in English and Latin. Price 4s. bound. 

** The familiar mode in which these Dialogues are written, is 
sufficient to render them highly acceptable to those young ladies 
who wish an attainment of the language. “a 

Gennine Editions of Goldemi th's ‘s Histories. 
THE HISTORY of ROME. By OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH, M.B. Abridged by himself for the use of 
Schools. A new Edition. 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. bound. 

Printed for G. B. Whittaker; Longman aud Co. ; > Cadel! ; 
Baldwin and Co.; C. and J. Rivington ; ;. J. Richardson; J.M 
poe ny ook ie E, Williams ; Hamilton aud Co. ; Simpkin & Co.; 

unt 

Also, The History of Rome, from the Foun- 
dation of the City to the Destruction of o Western Empire. 
By Oliver Goldsmith. In2 vols. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

The History of Greece, from the earliest State 
to the Death Net mpeggneseen the Great. By Oliver Goldsmith. To 
which is added, a summary Accoant of the Affairs of Greece, 
from that Period to to the hog om of Constantinople by the Otho- 
mans. In2 vols. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

The History of "Greece, abridged for the use 
of Schools. 12mo0. 3s. nd. 

The History of England, from the earliest 
times to the Death of George the Second. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
With a Continuation to the Death of sone the Third. By 
Charles Coote, LL.D. In 4 vols. 8vo. . boards. 

The History of England, abridged, and con- 
tinued to the pe! Hee Time ; with a beautiful full-length Por- 
— Fy his present Majesty, engraved on Steel. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 











following en: — 

& —_ re — Mental Philosophy 
Age! = 2 parts 3 phy ineralogy 
Anatom Geology Modern History 
Ancient History Geometry | Mosse” 

Ancient Geography German G 

Architecture Greek Grammar eleny 
Arithmetic Hebrew Grammar Necweat istory 
Astronomy Heraldry ae a 

Bible and Gospel History of England 

Botany rts ————— Scotland Painting in Oil 
British Corre, 2 ——— Ireland _ Perspective 

—— Biograph ——-—— France Poetry 

—— Law ——— Rome Re igion 

Classical "Beery —-—— Greece Religious Denomi- 
Ch America nations. 
Creche 2 parts Rhetoric 


the J Sacred G. ph: 
—— ews Sacred Geogra 
rents Ichthyology Scripture Vistery” 
m to Italian Grammar Spanish Grammar 
and Sarveying rade & Commerce 
; ee - ea Grammar Universal History 
nglish mar Use of the Globes, 2 





‘rench Grammar Mechanics rts, T t 
First Cateehism jedicine Pelest am il “ 
The following may be had, with an Explanatory Mupto each, 
price 1s.—Modern vy—Ancient G phy—Sacred Geo- 


opr te History History of hw pone 
following opinion of the Lard Chancel uta Semone 
oy in ie nal or ngtan th ie espe- 
cial Gotetien of British Youth), as delivered by him in the 
Court of Chancery, July 27 1819 :— 

Mr. Wetherell having apptied to the Lord Chancellor to grant 
an injunction to restrain certain booksellers from Printing, pub- 
lishing, avd se'line, wy) editions of Pinnock’s Catechisms, 
the originals of whic wig ease cr ** useful Compendiums 
of tnstraction for the PX. Classes of Society ;” his Lord- 
ship, on comparing the spurions oneee with the genuine works, 

nted the iefenciion ; ; and after having attentively examined 
the latter, was Pleased to make the following important observa- 
tion on them: * It appears to me thet Adults might be greatly 
benefitted by the instruction these books contain, as well as the 
Younnee a of soe ns : 

je Publisher respectfully bees “bt to observe. thai = 

ndent of the high al he Pino beh 

meee have met with the reneral approbation of a most 

class of i teachers. The: 

need only to he seen to ensure their universal adoption; the in- 

formation they contain in so small a compass being uuparalleled, 

and the style in = they are written, combining ease, concise- 
ness, and perspicu 

* Being led to tau § into these works, we have been pleasingly 
surprised at the variety and accuracy of the information they 
contain, within so small a compass, and in so excellent a form ; 
and we must say, more convenient, accurate, well-arranged, 
and proper publications, were never submitted to general ob- 
servation.’’—Literary Gazette. 

*,* Itis necessary to remark, thet many spurious Editions 
externally resembling the ahove, are circulated throughout the 
Kingdom. The Public should therefore be cautious to purchase 
none but such as have the name of the Publisher (Geo. B. Whit- 


taker) in the Title-; 

Pinnock’s Catechisms, complete, printed on 
fine paper. In 10 vols. ee al vo noeey half-bound. 

nock’s French echisms. 

Catechisme de Geogravhie, qui donnera aux 
Enfans, en termes simples, une idée claire et concise du Monde 
et de ses Habitans. A I’w pe sea Par M. J.G. Delavoye. 
hog VUniversité de Paris. ; 

* Catechisme de I'Histoire d’ Angleterre, &c. &c. 
Par M. J. G. Delavove. Price 














Histoire Abrégée de la Bible et de lEvangile, eS 


en Demandes et en Ré A 
Par M. J.G. G. Delavoye. Price Is, a 





Pubtinbea’s bre thes oe Wiiekee wk a 
fPHE TRAVELLER'S POCKET ATLAS, con- 


sisting of a complete Set of By oey =. of England wa 
Wales, on an original and im Eepreved Plan ; the Roads leadin 
the nearest Towns in the a ey ing Counties being delineate = 

each Map; to which is added, a very superior Map of the Environs 
of London, Twenty-two Miles round ; and an Alphabetical List of 
the Cities, Boroughs, and Market Towns of Eagland and Wales, 
their Distance from London, Population, &c. corrected to 1823. 
Price 15s.; or coloured, 11, 1s. half-bound. 


A large Sheet Map of England and Wales, 
with the Roads, Towns, Distances from London, &c. correctly 
marked ; particularly adapted for the use of Persons travelling. 
Price handsomely coloured, 5s.; or in case, 7s. 

e Cambrian Tourist; or, Post-chaise Com- 
yynion through Wales; containing cursory Sketches of the Welch 
‘erritories, and a Description of the Manners, Customs, and 

Games of the Natives ; with Charts, comprehending, in one view, 

the advisable Routes, best Inns, Distances, and “Dhicets most 

itha iful Engraving ofthe Suspen- 

sion Bridge now peat th over the Menal — at ot epnenr 
Ferry. e 5th Edition, enlarged. 12mo. 

Vignettes of Derb yshire, Senssialiive’ of the 

Scenery, ke. in the neighbourhood of the Peak. Post 8vo. 

rice 5s. 6d. boards. 


Pinnock’s County Histories; or, the History 





Each County is published oa comps price 1s. and i po stoomyee ont 





peas eg A a and Wales. a 6 vols. neatly half-| / 





Fi In Bro. i boards, 
THE ARABS. A Tale. In Four Cantos. By 
HENRY AUSTIN DRIVER. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Browa, & Green. 


MUSIC, 
Crociato in Egi 
HE HARMONI¢ ‘ON, No. XXX. ( (published 
on the ist of July, price 2*. 6d.), —— t Srereares 
Chorus of Priests and Knights, and March and Chorus, *‘ All’ 
Armi!” (arranged for the Piano-Forte) ; Tre, ** Mai provar o 
giovin cor ;” Duettino, ** Non v’e ver noi pill s speme ;” Aria, 
- ht mira l’angelo :”’ Rondo, Ah! ch’io Vadoro ancor ; 
Aria, ‘* Giovonetto Cavalier ;” Canone, “ Sogni e ridente,”” 
&e. ; with Italian and English words and P»+Forte accompani- 
—- From Meyerbeer’s celebrated Heroic Opera, Ti Crociato 
im Egitto; with a Programme of the Opera, translated & abridged 
oat the Italian, The usnal Foreign Masical Report, &c. 
London: Printed for Samael Leigh, 18, Strand ; sold by W. 
Blackwood, Edinburgh ; R. Milliken, Dublin 5 and all Book- 
sellers and Music-sellers. Of whom may be 
The Harmonicon Edition of Weber’ s Der 
Freischutz, Abu Hassan, and Preciosa, price 2s. 61. each.— Orders 
should specify the Harmonicon Editions of Weber's Freischut:, 
Preciosa, and Abu Hassan, as the price is less than one-sixth of 
other editions, 














IN THE PRESS, 
HE FOREST SANCTUARY : with Lays of 


many Lands, and other Poems. By Mrs. HEMANS. 
rinted for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS S DAY. 
vO. price 30s. 


| Fo AORTY YEARS in the WORLD: oF, Sketches 


and Tales — Soldier’s Life. By the Author of ‘* Fifteen 
Years in wag ¢ 
I have a song of war, Sir eit 
** Lay of love for lady brigh 
Printed Rs Gee. B.W aioe, Ave-Maria-lane. 


8. 8vo. 
ISTORY of the CON OUEST ot of ENGLAND 
by the NORMANS; — its Causes from the Earliest 
Period, and its Consequences to the Present Time. Translated 
from the French of A. 
inted for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Marin lane. 


Ine b eon Tey al 4 4to. printed uniformly with Evelya’s "» Memeirs, 
aoe = mbellished — Sag won and other Engravings by the 
rst Artists. 
EMOIRS of SAMUEL PEPYS, Esq. F.R.S 
Secretary to the Admifalty in the Reigns of Charles i. 
and James II. and the intimate Friend of the celebrated John 
Evelyn. Comprising his Diary from 1 to 1669. Now first 
deciphered from the original Short- “ate MS. in the Pepysian 
ibrary, and a Selection from his vate ie wa 
ka edited by RICHARD, LorD’ BRAYBROOKEF, 
Printed for H.Colbarn, 8, New Burlington-street ; (removed 
from Conduit crest ). 





Svo. price 12s boards, 
o| THE SEMI. SCEPTIC. or, the Common Sense 
of Religion considered. By the Rev. J. T. JAMES, M.A. 
Author of lravels in Russia, Sweden,” &e. 
rinted for J inert ane — 187, Piceadilly. 


HE RISING vi TLLAGE. A Poem. By 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, a Descendant of the Family of 
the Author of “* The phasetted V illage,” With a Preface by the 
Bishop of Nova Scoti 
Printed for dete or tenn ere Duke- arrests Piceadilly. 





8vo. price 1 
ATI LDA: "a TALE of ‘the’ DAY. 
Published by Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street ; 
att ‘from Condwit- = 
rice 2s. 6d. stitch 
HE STATE ‘of tthe JEWS in the beginning of 
the NINETEENTH CENTURY _ Translated from the 
Dutch of M. Paul Van Pass by LEWIS JACKSON, 
Printed for John and H. L. Hunt Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden; ; and Effingham Wil Wisc 88, Roy al Exchange. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the BOOK 
of PSALMS, solely upon the Authority of Parkhurst. 


Printed for the Translator ; and published by W. Wetton, 
Fleet-street ; Hatchard and Son, Piceadiily; and J.M. Richard- 











factures, &e. com open J ‘also, the mpemcionsC of its most emi- 
pone Persons, and every local information to be met with in 
larger Statistical Works, and embellished by a neat and correct 
Travelling Map. 
“* These Catechisms > —_ adapted to refresh the memo 
and there is no ot sd apse of his native country, but must fee! a 
secret plea treasures, beauties, and interests, are so 
ably and so fenilierle v delineated, am and ee within the reach 


of the humblest individual.”’— 
ritish Geography. 


Pinnock’s Catechism of 
Sirk, somata aaa Esmebeton of LT 

art I. contains the n v i 
England ve Wales, their Po wae tH H 4 heeds SS pees 
4 judes Scotland, votant or Foreign Possessions of 
a all Parts of the World. 

A Journey through various Parts of Europe, 
in the Years 1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821; with Notes, Classical 
and Historical ; and Memoirs of the Seven Dukes of the House 
of Medici, and the different Dynasties of the Kings of Naples. 
Dedicated by permission to the Queen Dowager of Wirtembure, 
late Princess Royal of England. By Thamas Pennington, A A. 
Rector of Me ag Herts, late Fellow of Clare Hall, C idg: 











complete in itself, accurate ac- 
cont of its History. and Ti y, its Anti Natural | °°" Royal Exchange. 
and Artificial C » local P c » Manu- The — Sage oe. 


In 2 vols. &vo. 1 the 3rd Edition, 
HE HISTORY. of "the “CRUSA DES, ter the 
Recovery and Possession of the Holy Land. 
By CHARLES MILLS, Esq. 
uthor of a History of Muhammedanism. 
Printed for _ ocmtiecl Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
{ whom may be had, by the some Author, 
The Travels of Theodore Dueas, in italy, at 
the Revival of Letters and tye Ine — Svo. 1. 4s. boards. 
the pres 
The History of Chivalry, or Knighthood and 


its Times. la 2 vols. Svo. 





In 3 vols. Nw rice i. 4s. in boards, 
MBITION. A NOVE 
Printed for T. Fd leery ‘oan W. Blackwood, Edin- 


co 
s 


rgh. 
“The novel i oh uestion is written with evident facility, and 
much occasional elegance and pathos 

News of Literature and Fashion 








&e. 2 vols. 8vo. ¥ 7 
The Conchologist’s Companion; comprising 
the Instincts and Constractions of Testaceous * animals ; with a 
neral Sketch of those extraordinary Productions, which con- 
nect the Vegetable and eae Kingdoms. With Frontispiece. 
By the Author of “‘ The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom Dis- 
played.” 12mo. 6s, Con s. 











LONDON: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published ev 
Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 
362, (Exeter Change, ) Strand; and 7, South Moulten Street, 
Oxford Street ; sold also by J. Chappell, @, Royal Exchange; 
E. Marlboroush, Ave Maria Lane, Ludeate Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburch ; W. R: M* Phun, Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 
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